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PREFACE. 



To begin with, I may state that a portion of this 
work has already appeared in the pages of the 
Homoeopathic Worlds and will not, therefore, be 
absolutely new to some of my readers. But, on the 
other hand, the chapter on Change of Climate 
contains entirely fresh matter, and the chapters on 
Consumption have increased twofold since their first 
appearance. 

I have written for the public more than for 
the profession, pointing out the chief dangers of 
chest affections, showing how they may be avoided 
by common-sense rules of health, and giving some 
simple outlines of drug-treatment. 

The chapters on Consumption are mainly devoted 
to the subject of hygfiene ; and as this is a matter 
which should interest healthy people as well as the 
sick, I hope they may be approved of by all my 
readers, for to keep well is a better maxim than 
simply to get well 

I have made mention of Davos as a suitable place 
for consumptive patients ; on the awtVvotVi^ o1 TCNaxs^ 
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visitors it has also a good reputation for curing 
dyspepsia. This shows clearly its value in cases of 
tubercular mischief; for if the Davos air can give 
invalids an appetite^ it can also work a cure in a 
weakened lung. 

I should have much liked to have devoted mare 
space to the subject of the Movement-Cure, as this 
treatment affords so many opportunities for helping 
the sick in a simple but scientific fashion. It is one 
I of Nature's methods for curing chronic disease, and 
is, I regret to say, not sufficiently appreciated by 
medical men or the general public. However, to 
their credit, it should be said that Dr. Roth and 
Mr. Ehrenhoff are both good workers in this some- 
what neglected field of therapeutics. 

I have taken every opportunity of showing the 
danger of a chill, as I know so well that cold-catch- 
ing leads to the most varied forms of mischief, and 
therefore must be carefully guarded against. Warmth 
and Aconite will break up many a cold, if taken in 
time, and therefore will help to cure almost all 
coughs in embryo. When a cough has reached adult 
life, it requires a greater variety of treatment The 
cough's cure then becomes a matter of interest to 
patient as well as to practitioner. May the following 
pages, at any rate, interest the patient. 
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the fold We believe that the affected ones 
have a sense of shame and disappointment about 
them, which is hard to bear ; we beheve, also, 
that they come to service in all hope and 
honesty of heart, thinking in truth that their 
Neither warm coufrh Will ouict do%vn in the Warmth of the 

churches tior 

fSISS^I^ churchj and that the convenient lozenge will 
check any spasm of their windpipes. Poor trust- 
ful souls, they are mistaken ; their confidence in 
the warmth of churches is misplacedi and their 
belief in lozenges must be shaken. The very 
warmth, which they looked to for comfort, only 
adds to the relaxed condition of their throats ; 
and the lozenges are a sweet delusion. 

In drawing this sad picture of a congregation, 
thirty per cent of whom are troubled with a 
cough, we are certainly treating the subject on ^ 
large scale ; but after all, as, in a battle where 
hundreds are wounded, individual suffering 
is none the less keen, so we think that one single 
irritable throat gives both itself and others 
trouble enough for special consideration. 

Let us then give our careful attention to this 
subject, generally spoken of as Cough, and mark 
out its individual characteristics, 
isa^^oQgh! begin with, "What is a cough ? '* A cough 
is a kind of spasm — a spasm which implicates the 
muscles that help us to breathe. If we con- 
sider, therefore, that not merely do certain small 
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muscles of the neck help in this action, but also 
certain large muscles which are strapped carefully 
round the ribs^ and others which are laid in strong 
bands on the sides of the belly and back, we can 
conceive somewhat readily that a cough is a 
spasm worth talking about ; that, if it is a spasm 
which calls into violent play such a regiment of 
muscles, it also calls forth the energies of an 
army of nerves ; and that, when these nerves are 
tender and irritable, as in the case of incipient 
pleurisy or early pneumonia, the spasm which 
sets these nerves and muscles unduly on the 
stretch is one to be deprecated, not to say alle- 
viated as quickly as possible. 

This spasm then, after all, is only the out- coughutootward 
come of some inward mischief, — the outward SSwe."*' 
and audible sign of internal disorder ; therefore, 
in relieving the spasm, we must never forget to 
strike at the cause of that spasm ; and it is only 
by so doing that we shall arrive at satisfactory 
results. Simply to deaden the nerves is like 
taking chlorodyne or Hunter's nervine for tooth- 
ache, when there is an abscess at the root of 
some throbbing tooth, and when the forceps 
must accomplish what drugs can never touch. 
Therefore we must not think to stifle a cough Sway^u^iSd' 
when it means pleurisy or lung congestion ; for 
then it is the nerve crying out for help, and 
pointing in mysterious fashion to the af&vcX.^^ 
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organ. We must treat the inflamed lung^ or 
pleura ; and as the inflammation ceases so will 
the cough disappear ; nay indeed, m some 
instances, when the inflammation has passed on 
from bad to worse, the cough will be silent, but 
with a silence which is only too significant ; for it 
is sometimes followed by the silence of death. 

Let us then consider those coughs which we 
may stifle with confidence, and those which may 
only be interfered with by gradual means. The 
Coush of relaxed coughs, that are most troublesome to deal with, 

uvula may be 111 ^ 1 1 - 1 * * ^ 

stilled. are generally those due to the mechanical irrita- 

tion caused by a relaxed uvula ; for, though the 
relaxation has originally been produced by a func- 
tional cause, yet a mechanical irritant is left in 
the shape of a relaxed muscle, which dangles its 
unseemly tail down the patient's throat, tickling 
his already too sensitive fauces, and provoking a 
spasm that is worthy of a greater cause. Here, 
then, is a case for immediate interference. The 
patient's health is, as a rule, fairly good, unless, 
as in some very protracted cases, the night's rest 
has been greatly disturbed. Interfere promptly 
with appropriate medication ; for this will cer- 
tainly bring relief in many cases, though not in all. 

In nine cases out of ten, what is the condition 
of aflairs ? Let us look doAvn the patient's 
in throat, and see. The uvula is reddened, often 
wwtifa, thickened, and always lengthened ; it has also a 
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kind of puffy transparent look about it, sugges- 
tive of having been stung by a bee. The fauces 
are reddened ; there is a mottled look about the 
mucous membrane, due to irritation of the small 
glands in the back of the throat ; and there is a 
thick stringy mucus clinging about the fauces, 
which extends down towards the gullet and up to 
the back of the nostrils. The tonsils are not often 
affected. The cough is worse on going to bed, on 
getting up in the morning, on change of tempera- 
ture, whether from cold to warm, or from warm 
to cold : the former is the more frequent cause of 
a spasm. The cough is very severe ; there is a 
sense of choking felt, and of sickness ; and even 
vomiting sometimes occurs, from the spasm being 
reflected to the nerves and muscles of the 
stomach. Actual giddiness and temporary un- 
consciousness will occur in very severe spasms. 
The cough, too, does not brine: relief to the ^ 

^ ' ' bnngs no relief. 

uneasy feelings ; and, when the patient has nearly 
brought up his heart or burst a bloodvessel with 
the violence of the attack, and sits panting and 
exhausted, with aching ribs, and tears in his eyes, 
there is hardly anything to show for all this 
magnificent effort. ** C'est magnifique, mais ce j; ^'«^*^?«n^ 
n'est pas la guerre." It's all very fine, but^<|f^?ia 
Where's the phlegm } There is little or none, 
and therefore the patient fondly imagines that it 
is hidden deeply down in the inmost recess^?* 
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his lower bronchial tubes, or even in some 
remote corner of his stomach or bowels. We 
are not writing fiction, when we say this : more- 
over, it is not our forte ; for^ often when we have 
asked patients where they thought their cough 
came from, they have laid their hands placidly 
and resignedly on the pits of their stomach, 
saying *^ There." They naturally fancy that where 
so much strain is put, there also much phlegm 
is collected ; forgetting, or rather not knowing 
the physiology of breathing, and, therefore, of 
coughing* This throat-cough, then, of relaxed 
uvula is a troublesome matter for the patient, 
inasmuch as all the throat-steaming, compresses, 
and cough lozenges that he has tried, on the 
recommendation of anxious friends, only tend 
to make matters worse, Instead of better ; and 
having quite made up his mind that he has 
bronchitis or is slightly touched in the lungs^ he 
seeks medical advice and, unless his medical 
adviser looks down the patient's throat, seeks it 
in vain, 

Whatj then, the reader will naturally ask, is 
good for this state of things ? We will enume- 
rate the various good things. Cold applications 
are good, cold medicated sprays are good, appro- 
priate drugs are good. Sucking pieces of ice, 
when the cough is unusually troublesome, is 
a great help, especially of an evening, whea the 
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room becomes more heated, and the throat con- 
sequently more relaxed. Sulphur spray is useful ; 
nitric acid diluted with water is useful as spray 
and as gargle. 

For drugs, we have Hepar Sulphuris^ Nitric i>~« treatment 
Acid, Mcrc.-Iod,, Carbo Veg., Phytolacca, Kali 
Bichrom,, Lachesisy Nux Vomica, Ignatia, which 
are all of value in their respective spheres of action. 
One point should be noted in connection with the 
cough of relaxed uvula, namely, that the sto- 
mach is apt to be deranged concomitantly, and 
therefore, that attention to the state of this organ 
is often necessary. This stomach derangement is 
often met with in those who follow a sedentary 
occupation from necessity, and in those who 
avoid exercise from choice. Both are trouble- 
some classes of patients to deal with — one man 
neglects his health from a sense of duty to 
others ; another neglects his health forgetful of a 
duty to himself. 

We have the relaxed throat condition extend- windpipe some- 
times affected 

ing sometimes to the windpipe; and then not {^Jpj^^p^. 
merely is there a distressing cough, but also im- 
pairment of voice and pain in the region of the 
windpipe, and also the coughing up of a tough- 
ish phlegm, occasionally mixed with a little 
matter and froth. In this case, the patient 
really has something to show for his cough, and 
rather more than he cares to exhibit, sometim^e^ 
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When the windpipe is affected, the patient's 
health is more apt to suffer, and he is more 
liable to be affected by a change of weather 
from warm to cold, especially if there is an east 
wind to play an obbligato accompaniment to the 
change of temperature. In this event, a chronic 
trouble is often turnedj in a few hours' time, 
into an acute illness, so that patients with weak 
throats and affected voices would do well to 
avoid the east wind ; it is their sworn enemy» 
and gives no quarter: so let them mark the 
weathercock, and beware in time. We have 
unlimited confidence in the power of the east 
wind for doing harm. What ill cannot it give 
us ? What ache and pain cannot it bring forth ? 
It will give a child croup, especially when there 
is a little dampness in the air; it will give a 
man inflammation of the lungs, pleurisy, quin- 
sey, rheumatic fever, neuralgia, toothache^ head- 
ache, stomach-ache, and bad temper. If it can 
do all this, and more, should we be surprised if it 
turns a chronic cough into acute catarrh by 
virtue of its mysterious influence 

The indications for the use of medicines in 
the cough of relaxed uvula will be as follows, 
Hepar Sulphttris has, amongst its symptoms, 
loose, shaking cough, worse at night, worse on 
change of atmosphere, and on the patient's 
uncovering himself; the cough is suffocating 
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in character, and comes on in spasms. There is 
a rattling of phlegm in the throat ; and the ex- 
pectoration is thick and yellow. The voice is 
often hoarse. 

The indications for KcUi Bichrom, are the Bichrom. 
following. Cough, with expectoration of a tough 
viscid mucus, which is thrown off with difficulty ; 
there is also a hot burning sensation in the chest; 
the expectoration is sometimes purulent and 
streaked with blood. The irritation peculiar to 
this drug extends down the fauces to the 
windpipe, and back to the posterior nostrils. 
The cough of Hepar Sulph, is loose, with easy 
expectoration ; that of Kali Bichrom, is painful, 
with difficult expectoration. 

The Iodide of Mercury fills a place midway 
between Hepar Sulphuris and Kali Bichrom,., 
and is called for when the cough is loose, the 
back of the throat and nose inflamed, and 
the glands of the throat ulcerated. It is also 
useful when the tonsils are enlarged, and when 
the patient breathes with his mouth open and 
snores at night. The expectoration varies in 
colour from yellow to greenish, and from being 
thick and viscid, in one case, to purulent, in 
another. 

Nitric Acid is useful when the cough is loose, NitncAdd. 
worse in warmth, worse at bedtime and on 
rising in the morning, and when there is a. t^tir 
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dency for small ulcers to form in the back of the 
throat ; and is indicated if the patient has 
symptoms of a sluggish liveri or presents a 
tendency to occasional attacks of diarrhoea, 
i^iuitk. Ignatia^ on the other hand, is characterized by 
dryness of cough and a sensation of something 
tickling in the throat (the offending uvula) ; and 
the more the patient coughs, the worse is the 
cough, and the patient too. The cough of 
Ignatia is a true spasm, and a difficult one to 
deal with. When it occurs in nervous sensitive 
patients, the influence of the drug is more readily 
felt Ignatia is, as a rule, suitable for thin deli- 
cate-looking people who wear an anxious look, 
Ljicheiis. Lachesis should be thought of when, together 
with a relaxed uvula, there is a purplish look 
about the fauces ; when the tonsils are swollen ; 
when the windpipe is tender to the touch ; and 
when touching the windpipe externally not only 
gives pain, but brings on cough ; the cough being 
worse after falling asleep during the day, and on 
change of temperature, particularly in damp 
weather The subjects for Lachesis a rCj generally, 
of the nervo'bilious temperament 

As cough is a spasm, it is but right to mention* 
Ktt» Vomka, With all due respect, the name of Nnx Vomica^ 
that great spasm -producer We shall find, in 
some cases, that it is of equal power as a spastn* 
controller I n coughs which are dry and tickling, 
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which are worse after midnight and early in the 
morning, worse after eating, worse from cold air, 
from muscular exertion, on first waking, worse 
from tobacco-smoke and beer, and in coughs 
which make the head and the stomach both ache, 
it is a medicine which can be administered with 
advantage. If there is a cough that is made worse 
by tobacco-smoke, it is the cough of relaxed 
uvula ; and, should the patient be anxious to 
increase the length and breadth of his uvula, and 
give it an extra tone of red, he should smoke 
half a dozen cigarettes of an evening, or a very 
short pipe filled with very dry tobacco. This 
is an unfailing recipe. 

One word in conclusion. There are some cases 
of relaxed uvula which will not yield to drug 
treatment nor to local applications, these must 
be treated surgically. A quick snip with a pair 
of sharp scissors will remove the end of a 
lengthened uvula and its attendant cough. 
There is little or no pain caused by this slight 
operation, and the results are satisfactory. 
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THE COUGH OF CROUP. 



irAituation m 



In the preceding chapter I paid attention to 
what I believed to be one of the commonest forms 
of cough, and one of the most troublesome^ but 
also one of the least dangerous ; this is the 
cough of relaxed uvula. In the present chapter 
I wish to point out the character of a cough 
that is happily less often met with, but which is 
of more dangerous import, and has a short and 
sharp careen I refer to the Cough of Croup. 

Now, anybody who has once heard this cough 
is not likely to forget it easily i but, for the benefit 
of those to whom croup is only a name, and not 
a terrible reality, I will describe its symptoms. 

Imagine yourself, then, for the moment a fond 
mother, or anxious father ; and let the scene be 
laid in your bedroom ; and let your child be 
sleeping in a little bedstead by your side. Let 
the time be two o'clock in the morning — a win- 
ter's morning in raw, cold November, with a 
bleak wind waihng round the house, like an 
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unhappy spirit ; let the stars be hidden from the 
sky ; and let the mists be thick, and damp, and 
chilling. Your child has gone to bed, with a 
flushed face and cold feet, and has declined, with 
peevish thanks, his light supper of biscuits and 
milk. On your going to bed yourself, and on 
peeping into his little cot, you have thought that 
his cheek was more flushed than usual, and that 
his sleep was more restless ; you may have 
also thought that he had caught a slight cold, 
when at play in the meadow below your garden, 
which is a kind of day-nursery for him. And, 
if you already know something of Homoeopathy, 
you look for Aconite in your medicine-chest, and 
give him a dose, after much coaxing on your own, 
and probably some tears on the boy*s part ; for, 
with all this impending trouble, the lad is sleepy. 
And you throw a shawl over his feet and legs, or 
put a hot-water bottle to his feet, which are, in 
all likelihood, icy cold. 

You go to bed — not without some slight Plot thickens, 
misgivings, by the way, as to what the cold may 
lead to ; but, knowing nothing of croup, beyond 
its name, you do not think of that danger. After 
a while you fall asleep, and sleep a sort of rest- 
less sleep, and wake, and listen to hear whether 
your little one is stirring ; but he still sleeps. 
Then, in the midst of one of your restless snatches 
of forgetfulness, you hear a horrid sort of souad^ 
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Tile character of 
\ croupy cou^h. 



i^edka] help. 



more like the bark of a dog than the cough of a 
human being. You listen. The sound is re- 
peated ; it comes from your boy's cot, hoarser 
and more rasping in character. You are awake 
in a moment \ you are^ in another moment, by 
the boy's side. To your sorrow, you have heard 
the cough of croup* 

A cough that barks, that is hard, that grates 
and rasps like a saw, and that rings like a strong 
wind blown through a rough metal tube^ — this is 
the cough of croup in its first stage, and you have 
heard it It is so unlike any other cough you 
know, that you fear the worst Now this attack 
admits of no delay \ and so you send at once for 
advice, and, if you have thrown in your lot for 
HomcEopathy, the happier will it be for you. 
On the arrival of your medical inan, he will 
perhaps add Spongia to Aconite, He may even 
give alternate doses of each, every ten or fifteen 
minutes ; he will, if wise, put hot sponges to the 
neighbourhood of the boy*s windpipe outside ; 
he will also renew the hot bottle to the feet, and 
suggest that the feet and legs be well shampooed ; 
and he will leave you with the pleasing assurance 
that, when he pays his next visit in the morningj 
after breakfast, your boy will be on the quick 
and sure road to recovery, 

I have given a kind of dramatic narrative of a 
case of croup. It is not, perhaps, complete in 
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all its points ; but the chief ones I wished to 
characterize are these: the suddenness of the 
attack ; the rapidity of the recovery, in favourable 
cases ; the harsh barking character of the cough ; 
the time of the attack — at night or early morn- 
ing ; the cause of the attack — cold and damp ; 
and the patient's age — childhood. 

I may add that, in conjunction with the harsh Further croup 

, symptoms. 

cough, there is always great feverishness ; that 
the cough is painful, and makes the little patient 
cry with pain ; that it is also a suffocating cough ; 
that there is great distress in breathing, and that 
in severe cases the patient absolutely struggles 
for breath, his nostrils dilate, his chest heaves, 
the muscles of his neck help the abdominal 
muscles in the fight for fresh air into the lungs, 
the absence of which is shown by the blue lips 
and dark circles under the eyes. In our descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of a croupy cough, we have 
mentioned the names of two drugs most useful 
in the treatment of the same ; but it will be ad- 
visable to give the indications for these and 
other suitable medicines. 

We will, therefore, say of Aconite, that it should 

Aconite. 

be used when a child has been exposed to the 
influence of a cold east wind, and that it should 
be used early, even when the child only shows 
symptoms of chilliness — e.g,, goose-skin, or pale 
complexion. If a little dry cough accompanies 
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the drill, and if the feet and hands are cold, 
there is more reason why this medicine should 
be given early ; as Aconite is even more expedient 
in the beginnings of mischief than when mischief 
is fairly estabUshed Again, too, when the 
chilliness has given place to feverishness, when 
the little patient's cheek is flushed, when his 
skin is hot and dry, hts lips red and burning, his 
pulse quick and bounding, then is another 
golden occasion to show the virtues of this 
admirable drug ; and when the dry short cough 
has changed to the harsh bark of croup, then we 
must at once place Spongia by the side of Aconite^ 
and finish the cure under their conjoint auspices* 
When the cough is looser in character, and 
the feverishness has abated in violence — when 
tile breathing is calmer, the nostrils less dilated, 
the features less pinched, and the expression 
less anxious, but yet the cough still croupy in 
character, and still troublesome, and increased 
by exposure of the body to cold, and by drinking 
cold water — then Hepar Sulphur is will bring 
about the happiest results. It may be given 
every two hours with advantage. Some of my 
esteemed colleagues and friends recominend the 
use of Hepar Sulphur is in the early stage of 
croup ; but my own experience has been invari* 
ably in favour of giving Aconite and Spongia in 
the first stages of chill, feverishness^ dry barking 
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cough, and distress in breathing, and then fol- 
lowing with Hepar when the cough has become 
looser and easier. This last-named drug is 
generally sufficient to remove all traces of the 
cough, so that I will not swell the list of medi- 
cines that might suit, when the delightful trio 
already mentioned do suit. If we can cure a 
cough with three medicines, why saddle ' the 
memory with the enumerated virtues of twenty ? 

We must not forget that a good fire should be 
made in the little patient's bedroom, and the 
temperature raised to 67° Fahr. if possible. A 
large bronchitis kettle should be placed on the 
hob, to blow a friendly cloud of steam, and a 
wet compress to the throat should follow the 
application of the hot sponge. The patient 
should also be well supported during the acute 
stage with milk and barley-water, and during his 
convalescence with mutton broth and beef-tea. 

The greatest care should be taken to avoid 
any fresh chill, as a relapse is always more diffi- 
cult to treat and more dangerous than a first 
attack. 

Good food, warm clothes, and dry warm air, 
are the three great safeguards against future 
mischief. Alcoholic stimulants are rarely, if 
ever, required. 
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ACUTE COUGH OF WINDPIPE. 



FoiiiiU of siml' 
larity between 



Leaving the Cough of Croup, we will pro- 
ceed next to speak of the cough which comes 
from a similar cause. Cold wind attacks a similar 
organ — the windpipe — ^but lights on adults for 
its victims more frequently than on children^ and 
is unattended by the formation of false mem- 
brane. I refer to what is called; in professional 
language, Acute Laryngitis, and, in plain 
Englishi acute inflammation of the windpipe. 

Now, there are points of great similarity be- 
tween these two affections. I have already said 
that the influence of cold is the chief one in bring- 
ing about this attack, and that the windpipe is 
the organ attacked ; and I will further add that 
there is concomitant chill and feverishness in 
both cases, and also that the character of the 
cough is the same in both ; only that, in the cough 
of croup, Uiere Is more distress of breathing, due 
to the formation of false membrane, and there is 
greater harshness and metallic! ty of tone, to coin a 
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word, in croup. The patients attacked by acute 
inflammation of the windpipe are more often 
adults than children, though children are not 
absolutely exempt from this affection ; for wind- 
pipes are not the peculiar and happy property of 
adults only, but are given also for children to 
possess ; as one can readily be assured, by 
going to a playground soon after school has 
broken up. The influence of cold on the wind- 
pipe is also impartial, giving to a child croup ; 
to an adult, laryngitis. 

Now catching the cold, that brings about 
laryngitis, may be accomplished in a variety of 
ways ; as cold-catching generally is a delight- 
fully varied process, both as to cause and results. 
" Where mayn't you catch a cold.^ " and "What Catchinsrcoid: 

^ ^ its varieties. 

mayn't it lead to ? " are two questions not difficult 
to answer. You may catch a cold in spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, or winter. You may catch it at 
home in the bosom of your family, by sitting in 
a draught, after a sultry summer's day, when the 
evening wind has risen, and brings refreshing 
coolness with it, but also a coolness which, if mis- 
understood and unduly accepted, may lead to 
grievous consequences. You may catch cold, 
undoubtedly, on Greenland's icy mountains, and 
I remember a poor friend of mine catching cold 
in the torrid zone, which led up to an attack of 
rheumatic fever. No place is too sacred fox 
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colds to lurk in for their prey^ no occasion too 
joyous ; they will lay wait for a man in church 
and chapel, lowly meeting-house and lofty 
cathedral ; they will attend him to Exeter Hall 
or the Prince of Wales's Theatre ; they will 
follow him, like hungry creditors, to the Bank 
of England, whose great doors are ever on tlie 
swing during office hours ; they will dog his steps 
at the Tower of London ; they will ride with 
him inside a twopenny bus, or outside on the 
Guildford coach ; they will go' up in a balloon 
with the adventurous traveller, and go down 
with him in the diving-bell at the Polytechnic, 
without even payment of the customary six- 
pence. In factj colds are ubiquitous, and their 
name is Legion ; they are citizens of the world, 
but unruly citizens, against whom you must pro- 
ceed with vigour, proclaiming martial law, and 
giving no quarter. 

Now many people imagine that, when we 
mC^^^lbt the speak of catching a cold, it invariably implies 

piyHluctiaD of 

croup. a cold in the head, with its initiatory " Tisho " 

of a sneeze, the trumpet-call that heralds the 
approach of the enemy ; but this is a piece of 
physiological injustice, for the application of cold 
to a heated surface of the body may call forth 
much more dangerous sounds than the famihar 
Tisho/' It may lead, without any preliminaries, 
to the bark of croup, and the hollow note of 
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inflamed windpipe — to the dry suppressed cough 
of an inflamed lung or pleura. It does all this, 
too, without hoisting any storm-signal. The 
patient may at first feel a little chilly, or a 
little out of sorts, and then he may, in a few 
hours' time, feel feverish instead of chilly; 
he may also feel a stitch in his side, and the 
stitch may be accompanied by a cough ; 
then the cough may increase, and with it in- 
creases the stitch, which now can actually be 
dignified with the name of pain ; the patient 
will then send for his medical man, and the 
medical man may find a congested lung or an 
inflamed pleura ; all this having been done in 
the most skilful manner by the east wind, with- 
out the patient's indulging in a single sneeze. 

Well, this little digression has been made to 
guard patients against neglecting a chill without 
a sneeze ; for as a rule it is much more dangerous 
than the chill that is accompanied by a sneeze. 
A sneeze — what might we not write in eulogy of 
this noisy but fascinating spasm } We might 
write pages of eulogy, for the benefit of fond 
mothers, sage nurses, and snuff'-takers ; but we 
won't, nevertheless, for, when hay is in flower 
and the blackbird's song is blithe in the air, we 
sneeze with a fearful joy, mindful of the expe- 
rience of bygone hay-fever years. 

To return then to our cough of inflamed 
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windpipe. It has been brought about, as 
said in a former page, by the application of cold 
to a heated surface, and in a variety of fashions. 
The patient may feel chilly and out of sorts ; he 
may then become feverish ; and he will find a 
certain dryness in the throat, and a tenderness, 
perhaps, on pressing his finger on the larynx 
or Adam's apple. He may also have difficult" 
of swallowing, and will soon have difficulty o 
breathing. He will probably have a headache 
over the brows; and the forehead will feel hot to 
the touch. He may be thirsty, certainly will not 
be hungry, and then, towards night, he will find 
the dryness of the throat increase and become 
almost oppressive, as though he had been riding 
in the Great Sahara, without water to drink or 
an orange to suck. Then will come a dry harsli 
cough ; and, the more he coughs that night, the 
more conscious will he be of possessing a wind- 
pipe — a pipe upon which the wind has played a 
most unkind and unattractive melody, Hia 
cough will be harsh and barking, like that of 
the croupy child ; but there will be little or no 
expectoration; and the voice may be lost, or 
reduced to a whisper; and there will be abun- 
dant reasons for the patient to wish himself well 
and to send for his medical adviser %vithout 
delay. 

Then, if the symptoms of acute laryngitis are 
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not speedily relieved, we have greater difficulty 
of breathing; the inspiration being harsh, saw- 
ing, whistling; the face getting ashy pale, and 
the lips blue; and there is a look of distress 
and anxiety on the patient's countenance. He 
tosses about his head, in restless misery, from 
one side of the pillow to the other; he fights 
and gasps for air, pointing to his windpipe as 
the seat of his distress, and looking beseechingly 
on those around him for help ; and, unless 
well-directed help is given, he dies, as surely 
strangled as though a cord were tied tightly 
round his neck. 

We would, therefore, recommend the patient 
to send for medical help early, and to take the 
following suggestions until its arrival. We 
would advise him to take Aconite as soon as he 
has the least suspicion of chilly to take drop- ' 
doses of the third decimal dilution in a dessert- 
spoonful of water, every hour, to begin with; as 
the chill and its evil effects will then be partially, 
if not entirely obviated. Under the action of 
this medicine he will feel, or ought to feel, 
the skin grow moist, and the windpipe less 
tender, and the cough less hard and barking, 
and the headache will gradually disappear in 
careless fashion, without stopping to say " good- 
bye." If he feels that his symptoms want a 
little more easing, he must look for Spongia vcw 
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Similzknty of 
ififtatrncm in 
buyngius and 
croup. 



his medicine chest, and take it every two hours, 
to follow up the Aconite, 

The reader may perhaps remember that Aconite 
and Spongia were the two medicines suggested 
for use in cases of croup ; and he will have re- 
membered rightly. But, inasmuch as we pointed 
out the similarity of the organs affected, both 
in croup and in inflammation of the windpipe, 
the similarity of cause, and, furthermore, the 
similarity of symptoms, it is but natural that we 
should make a choice of medicines which are 
suitable to both affections. We feel so. More- 
over, in the case of children, it is most difficult, 
nay, well-nigh impossible, to tell the difference 
between acute laryngitis and croup. Even that 
distinguished authority on diseases of the wind- 
pipe, Dr. Morell Mackenzie, admits th is difficulty 
and says that " where the laryngoscope can be 
used, the presence or absence of false membrane 
can be ascertained at once. Even with this 
instrument^ however, the essential nature of the 
morbid process cannot always at an early period 
be ascertained, as the apparently simple inflam- 
mation may be an early stage of the plastic form 
of disease," We would also add that, in the 
case of very young children, it is a most difficult 
matter to make an examination of the throat 
with the laryngoscope at alL 

Now, in this position of doubt and of 
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difficulty, when we have only the outside 
or objective symptoms to guide us, what a 
beautiful thing is treatment according to the 
law of similars! Here is a child suffering 
from a feverish attack brought on by cold ; its 
cheeks are hot and flushed ; its breathing is 
troubled ; it has a harsh, barking cough. What 
is the affection ? Early croup, or early laryn- 
gitis ? We cannot say for certain. All we know is, 
that the child has the symptoms above described, 
and must be quickly relieved. Next question to 
be answered, What medicine shall be given } " 
Answer comes quickly to our lips, ''Aconite and, 
afterwards, Spongia!' We have the drug-picture 
in our mind's eye ; the disease- picture is painted 
in the material retina. The law of similars 
guides us in our selection of the drug; our 
patient may be quickly relieved. 

Dr. Sharp has thought right to call the giving 
of medicines on the principle of like curing like, 
Organopathy ; and his views are reasonable ; Organopathy. 
for if a drug does harm to a particular organ 
when in health, in a particular way, when used 
in a large or poisonous dose, we believe that the 
same drug benefits the same organ when diseased, 
when given in a small and harmless dose. Here 
are both Organopathy and a part of Homoeo- 
pathy. Dr. Sharp pauses here, and rests his 
argument on a pathological basis ; but, it\ iVvfc 
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refined and exact Homoeopathy of the advanced 
school, we have an advance on the organ -treat- 
ment — we have the fine shades of the drug 
noticed, the times and seasons of its special 
activity, the character and physical disposition 
of the patient acted on, independently of the 
actual organ attacked, - 

Therefore, in giving Amnite and Spangia in 
cases of croup and inflammation of windpipe, 
we see the principles of Organopathy hold 
good ; for, in both affect ions, the same organ 
is affected, and both drugs act on the af- 
fected part But there is also the finer shade 
of symptoms taken into account In Acatiite 
we find the following symptoms : '* Larynx sen- 
sitive to touch ; " dryness of the windpipe, 
causing a frequent cough ; " "cough short, dry, 
hacking^, spasmodic ; cough with danger of 
suffocation ; and, again, " dry, hard, ringing 
cough, worse at night, and after midnight/* Is 
not this a finer shade, and true both of croup 
and laryngitis? The effect, again, " dry, cold 
wind," is peculiar to Aconite. The symptoms of 
"chill at the beginning, violent," " chilly if un- 
covered or touched," " with the chill, anxiety, red 
cheeks, hot forehead and ears," are true again 
as a picture of croup, and of laryngitis in its pre- 
monitory stage. 

We have said enough to show how advisable 
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it is to use Aconite in the first stage of these 
dangerous affections. We might quote equally 
characteristic symptoms of Spongia, to show its 
peculiar affinities, but space hardly admits of it 
We will mention that Belladonna, lodium^ 
Bromine, Rumex Crispus, Phosphorus, and Phy- 
tolacca have also their claims for attention in 
the treatment of the harsh barking cough of 
Laryngitis. Nor must we forget that a wet 
compress to the throat and a bronchitis kettle 
near the patient's bed are most potent auxiliaries 
to medicinal treatment. 



CHRONIC COUGH OF WINDPIPE. 

We have spoken of the cough of relaxed 
uvula and of the cough of acute laryngitis; 
we will now touch on the symptoms of chronic sequei of acute 
disease of the windpipe, which is often the sequel 
of acute laryngitis that has been ill managed or 
only half cured. Some of the symptoms we 
described, in speaking of the cough of relaxed 
uvula, will reappear in this chronic disease 
of the windpipe ; for it is simply an extension 
of the same disease to other organs, leading to 
chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane 
which lines the larynx. ^ 

We notice, then, that the patient makes fre- 
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quent efforts to clear his throat of phlegm, 
which hangs about it, and to clear the voice of a 
certain roughness and huskiness^ which is always 
more or less present. There is one peculiarity 
about this forin of hoarseness in the early stage 
of this disease, namely, that it is worse after the 
voice has had a long rest. Dn Moreil Mackenzie 
says that " a person with sHght chronic con- 
gestion may be extremely hoarse in attempting 
to speak after being silent for some time^ but 
the voice may become almost normal after the 
function has been exercised for some minutest* 
He believes that this improvement depends on 
the quickened capillary circulation and stimu- 
lated nerve-force of the part." 

The husky voice is, however, made huskier by 
putting it to severe strain in reading, speaking, 
or singing, so that any continuous efforts to 
amuse an audience by reading the Pickwick 
Papers/' or to entrance them by sin^^ing an air 
from "Don Giovanni/' would be attended by the 
mortification of defeat, for the cough would 
increase, and the expectoration become more 
troublesome, the throat- tick ling would be un- 
bearable, and the performer would break down. 

We have, in addition to these symptoms of 
cough and irritation, occasional tenderness of 
the larynx on its being touched externally. If 
the chronic disease goes on, and thickening and 
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ulceration of the mucous membrane of the 
larynx set in, we meet with difficulty of breath- 
ing, which is worse at night, and which is loud 
or whistling in character, a condition which is 
brought about by the small muscles of the wind- 
pipe being irritated, and spasmodically con- 
tracted, thus causing a constriction of the vocal 
cords at the rim of the glottis. 

As the disease progresses the voice becomes Loss of voice, 
weaker — it may sink to a mere whisper, or it 
may actually disappear altogether, and, in con- 
junction with this loss of voice, there will be 
serious constitutional disturbance, as shown by 
emaciation, night sweats, raised temperature of 
body, loss of appetite, and loss of strength. 

Such symptoms as the foregoing require 
medical attention, and we have spoken of them 
inasmuch as they will sometimes even follow 
the simple follicular disease of the pharynx, 
especially if they occur in patients of delicate 
constitution. The beginnings of evil may be 
slight, but, as the progress of disease is so often 
insidious, it is better to be forewarned of evil, as 
we can then be forearmed. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

WHOOPING COUGH. 

Now here is a cough which has taxed the 
ingenuity of physicians, the patience of parents, 
and the stamina of sufferers, more than any of 
the semi-dangerous coughs I am acquainted 
with. Short monographs have been written on * 
Uieimturie d" thg subject| long volumes have gone forth from 

whiDoping Cough ^ u 

^d^'ftllwm^ the press ; but neither the short essays on tliis 
great subject, nor the longer and more learned 
disquisitions, have, at presentj done very much to 
throw light on the obscure pathology of tliis affec- 
tion» or to give the world some choice medicines 
which may fairly lay claim to the title of specifics. 
Some great authors consider that the bronchial 
glands are affected^ and, by their enlargement, 
press on the nerves that supply the neck and 
windpipej and so give rise to the paroxysm. 
When we consider that whooping cough may 
arise in patients whose bronchial glands are per- 
fectly healthy, and that it is of a highly infectious 
character, we can set aside this theory without 
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much regret. Other authors equally great have 

of late years traced the origin of this cough to 

the presence of a fungous parasite, and have 

found beneath the tongue, near the fraenum The parasitic 

linguae, small ulcers, and, in the ulcers, minute £?S^ih!'***^ 

parasitic growths. To our thinking, this theory 

is most plausible, if we only consider how rapidly 

infectious is the poison that gives rise to a cough 

of some six weeks' or three months' duration. 

A child suffering from whooping-cough has 
merely to indulge in a single paroxysm of cough- 
ing in the presence of a healthy playmate, and 
the playmate is then and there infected. 

Some three years ago, I was staying at Mar- AtaieofMar- 

. , r « « Chap. I. 

gate, that romantic seaside resort for overworked 
Londoners and their pallid offspring, and had 
occasion to see an unusually severe case of 
whooping cough, which was not improved by 
the fine sea breeze that blows round the Isle of 
Thanet, and which gave rise to a neat little 
epidemic of this affection. The afflicted child 
used to be taken down to the sands, in fine 
weather, and as the spot chosen, just below the 
Cliftonville Baths, was one favoured by an over- 
shadowing cliff, a small breakwater bordered by 
still pools of water, and sands of inviting softness, 
it was the haunt of children and their attendant 
nursemaids. 

Among the visitors to this charmed spot wa.^ 
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one little boy, of about five years of age^ an 
interesting child in many respects, but he 
whooped. At first, it was a furtive sort of whoop, 
as though he were ashamed of it, in the presence 
of so many happy playmates, and such fine 
accessories of shadowing cliff and shelving sands ; 
so that little heed was paid to this note of warn- 
ing by children or nursemaids. The former were 
too busy with their sand castles and engineering 
exploits ; and the latter were darning stockings, 
or reading the Family Herald,'* or, perhaps, 
lost in deep thought over a tale of blood in the 
thrilling pages of the '* London Journal" But 
after a while the whoop, one day, became a 
paroxysm — murder will out—and there was a 
feeling of distrust in that interesting boy* How- 
ever, shortly after, he went back with his parents 
to his native air of London ; and his whoop and 
very existence were soon forgotten — for a while 
at least. The sequel is interesting; so we will 
devote a few lines to its narration, for it is 
but fair to the reader that, if murder is hinted 
at tn the first volume, a trial and execution 
should follow in the third, 

A patient of mine was staying at Margate 
when this afflicted boy was there She was 
accompanied by two nice little children, an 
accomplished sister, and the inevitable nurse. 
Nice little children, accomplished sister, nurse, 
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and patient all visited the haunt beneath the 
cliff, all breathed the same air as the whooping 
boy, all heard, but perhaps heeded not, his 
paroxysm, and all, except the favoured nurse, 
caught the subtle poison, which made life and 
meal-time a burden to them for a month or 
six weeks. Furthermore, the father of this 
patient caught the infection, and coughed as 
energetically as his daughters and his grand- 
children. 

This little episode will serve to show with 
what cheerful readiness the whooping-cough 
parasite, if there be such a thing, will spread and 
multiply on a favourable soil. 

If, then, any of my readers take their little Moral, 
ones down to the salubrious Margate, Ramsgate, 
or Broadstairs, it will be wiser to keep their 
children away from any favourite playgrounds 
or resting-places on the sands ; for, where 
children are apt to congregate, there the poison 
of whooping cough may lurk. 

We learn from Aitken, in his Practice <7/whoopini 

couzh at 

Medicine^ the following bit of instructive history Hefena. 
in reference to the contagiousness of this trouble- 
some affection. Whooping cough was some 
years ago introduced into St. Helena, where it 
proved very fatal. The captain of a ship, having 
some children labouring under the disease on 
board, allowed their dirty linen to be sent on 
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shore to be washed ^ and so iatroduced the 
disease among the inhabitants.** 

Now, to come to the actual symptoms of this 
disease, what are they ? 

The beginning of the story is a coinmon cold, 
with sneezing ; the familiar *' Tisho " playing its 
early part in the drama ; chills and feverjshness 
and general discomfort being present at the 
rising of the curtain. This First Act, like all 
First Acts, is the least interesting* and the least 
suggestive, and, for this very reason^ is often un- 
heeded, or yawned over, or taken lightly, or 
accepted with resignation, according to the 
various temperaments of fond mother or watch- 
ful nurse. This Act may be allowed to represent 
a period of from seven to ten days, more or less, 
according to the character of the affection and 
the constitution of the child. 

Act the Second. — The curtain rises on a 
nursery ; time, forenoon ; children at play, with 
more or less amiability ; little Willie suddenly 
stops in his pla}^ and begins to cough ; he con- 
tinues to cough ; he gets red in the face ; he is 
observed by his playmates ; they leave off quar- 
relling for a minute; his cough and breathing 
are so embarrassed, that he is actually noticed 
by the nurse ; Willie turns redder still in the 
face ; he is choking ; nurse runs up, and pats him 
on the backj with the familiar exclamation of 
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" Lawks, Master Willie ! " and a question as to 
his having swallowed something. Master Willie 
has swallowed nothing ; but, to the relief of 
patient and nurse, there is a tremendous effort 
at taking breath, and the significant whoop that 
follows explains the situation. Mamma is sent 
for, and she stays in the nursery long enough to 
witness another scene of impending asphyxia, 
and to know, to her cost, that the latest visitor in 
her house is the whooping cough. 

This cough is, of all, the most markedly 
paroxysmal, and the most distressing. Cough 
follows cough, very little phlegm is at first ex- The whoop, 
pelled, the breathing is embarrassed, the face 
gets red and puffy, the eyes are swollen and fill 
with tears, and seem ready to start out of the 
little sufferer's head ; and then comes the whoop, 
and, with it, the relief ; for air has entered into 
the lungs, and the bronchial tubes have thrown 
off" a quantity of thick ropy phlegm, or the 
stomach has ejected its contents. 

Well, this Act the Second is the most charac- 
teristic; and the Third Act is only a modifica- 
tion of the Second ; as we see our patient either 
progressing to recovery, or wavering between 
recovery and fresh attacks. 

We do not often have to record a death from 
this affection, at least under homoeopathic 
treatment, except in the case of very delicate 
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children, where there has been a tendency to 
convulsions, or where pulmonary collapse sud- 
denly supervenes. 

The cou^h will undoubtedly hang about for 
weeks, and will at times show the greatest con- 
tempt for, and defiance of, all sorts of treatment, 
however careful the drug-selection may have 
been, and however judicious the hygienic mea* 
sures that may have been adopted 
^eait difestion. Together with the cough there is often great 
weakness of the digestion ; the httle patients 
losing their appetites, and becoming picksome/* 
as the nurses phrase it. No wonderj when the 
stomach gets daily irritated by the efforts to 
cough and to breathe under difficulties. With 
delicate children, this is a symptom that requires 
watching ; for extreme and dangerous weakness 
will come on, at times, in the progress of a 
tedious case of whooping cough- The tendency 
to convulsidns must be guarded against by 
giving at intervals those medicines which relieve 
congestion of the head. 

The third stage of whooping cough is one in 
which we get the characteristic whoop, in which 
we get attacks of vomiting, dyspeptic symptoms, 
prostration, lung affections, and convulsions : it is 
then a troublesome stage, if matters go from 
bad to worse. It is a hopeful stage, when 
matters begin to mend ; and knowing, as we do, 
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that this kind of cough will run a certain course 
in spite of the happiest mode of treatment, we 
feel hopeful of recovery, when four, five, or six 
weeks have passed by. We know that the cough 
has a tendency to wear itself out, if it does not 
wear the patient out, and therefore we look upon 
the third stage with a hopeful eye ; for we feel 
that the worst will soon be over. And indeed 
it is but natural for fond mothers, with all their 
anxieties, to look hopefully on whooping cough, 
teething, measles, and the windy spasms. So 
they set aside thoughts of all probable mischief, 
and only think of the time when their little ones 
can be at play in the green fields of Surrey, or 
on the yellow sands of Kent, and when all 
chances of ruining the drawing-room carpet can 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The medicinal treatment of whooping-cough 
by our friends of the Opposition is as varied as 
it is useless : expectorants, emetics, palliatives, 
when the cough is most troublesome ; and the 
usual Quinine and Iron^ as " a tonic," when the 
cough is going away. 

By the way, there is a beautiful simplicity what is a tonic? 
about that word " tonic ; " it is the Asia Minor or 
Fool's Paradise of medical men in doubt. A 
patient seeks advice — perhaps he is suffering 
from Bright's disease ; the advice given, after a 
little tongue-inspection and pulse-observatiorv^ \% 
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*'My dear sir, you require a tonic;'* and the 
advice-^ iver writes a prescription, where the 
mystic fragments Ferri,-Carb,-Sack.^ Ammomm 
Sisqui'Carb. appear, with perhaps a QuiniB-Suipk. 
tossed in with a flirt of the pen, all looking, with 
the drachms of medicine against the ounces of 
water, like a bill that will never add up Tairly. 
It certainly must be a receipted bill ; for there 
in a corner is the prescriber's signature, an artistic 
but too often illegible monogram. 



WHOOPING COUGH TREATMENT. 

The treatment of this cough, like that of all 
other coughs, is according to the symptoms met 
with, and therefore, if we consider that the first 
stage of whooping cough is somewhat of a sneez- 
Acnmte. iug cold iu character, with occasional chills and 
feverishness, we may safely give Aconite at the 
very first, especially when there is a dry cough 
or irritation in the windpipe, and when heat of 
skin alternates with chills and general malaise. 
Ipecacuanha Ipecacuanha follows Aconite when there is looser 
cough, sneezing, sickness, and rattling of phlegm 
in chest. 

Drosera is indicated when the cough is de- 
cidedly spasmodic in character, when the whoop 
is fairly established, when sickness accompanies 
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the cough, when the patient is better from 
moving about than from keeping still. 

Cuprum is called for when there is excessive Cuprum, 
spasm, not only of the muscles of the throat, but 
also of the whole body ; when there is more 
fighting for breath, more blueness of the lips, 
more tendency to convulsions after the spasm, 
and more prostration in the intervals. Indeed, 
in our opinion, we have a truer picture in the 
symptoms of Cuprum of the paroxysm of whoop- 
ing cough than in the symptoms of any other 
medicine. Hepar Sulphuris will meet the loose Hcpar Suiph. 
shaking cough which clings to the patient after 
the severity of the second stage is past, and it 
is suitable for strumous subjects. For inter- 
current remedies, we should speak of Arnica, Amica. 
when there is bleeding from the nose and mouth, 
when the eyes are very bloodshot, or when there 
is actual extravasation of blood under the 
mucous membrane of the white of the eye. 

Veratrum must be thought of when there is vcratrum. 
great prostration after a spasm, with cold, 
clammy sweat on the forehead, with pale face, 
weak pulse, cold hands and feet, and when the 
little patient, instead of returning to his toys, 
prefers to lie down, and to take life as easy as 
the whooping cough will allow him to do. 

When lung mischief is present there is great 
difficulty of breathing, high fever, headache, 
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flushed face, and general distress. A state of 
affairs that asks urgently for medical help. 

We have pohitcd out the indications for a 
few drugs in the treatment of this most harass- 
ing cough. Rut there is also a hygienic treat- 
ment which claims our consideration. One of the 
first and most important of suggestions is ** Keep 
the patient in a warm atmosphere during the first 
and second stages of the complaint, and even in 
the third stage be most careful in exposing the 
patient to the action of cold wind." More harm 
is done by injudiciously giving children "plenty 
of fresh air " in winter and spring than parents 
imagine. We all, naturally enough, believe in 
the efhcacy of fresh air, but, it y a des poinmes e£ 
des /ommeSf there are many sorts of fresh air, 
many degrees of freshness and coldness, with 
various degrees of suitability to sick folk and 
sound. Pure air is one thing, and cold air is 
another, and we can, with proper means of ven- 
tiiation, have a pure warm atr, and temper it to 
our various wants and sensibilities ; and we can 
have a cold air that is laden with impuritieSj and 
fraught with unaccountable mischief to weak 
throats and lungs. 

I have seen such a number of relapses in 
whooping cough from injudicious exposure to 
Cold air, that I now see the therapeutic value 
of a warm soft atmosphere in the treatment of 
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these tedious cases. A second suggestion is Jj^Jj^*"*"' 
"Feed the patient lightly, and give the food 
often." Overloading the stomach is very apt to 
bring on a spasm, and the frequent result of 
spasm is sickness. By giving light food, a little 
at a time, and giving it about every two hours, 
we can do much to modify the severity and 
discomfort of the symptoms. When sickness 
is a very obstinate feature of the case, in addi- 
tion to the medicines prescribed, taking cold 
food and cold drinks, and sucking small pieces 
of ice, help the patient materially. 

Yet another suggestion. " Caution your nurse Avoid trying the 

patient's temper. 

against trying the patient s temper in any way, 
and do not forget the caution yourselves." A 
fit of passion in a child with whooping cough 
will bring on most violent spasms, and, as these 
spasms weaken the patient and upset the house- 
hold, they are better avoided if possible. A 
small measure of kind firmness is better, in these 
cases, than a full measure of Spartan severity. 

Rubbings and inhalations will often do good 
service, and should therefore be considered. 

Rubbing the chest and throat with Rhus- 
Opodeldoc^ night and morning, has given relief 
in many cases, and is worthy of a trial. 

Inhalations are of undoubted value, and the Inhalations, 
best medicine to be inhaled is sulphur, either in 
the form of sulphurous acid or, still bettex, m\3cv^ 
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fumes given off by placing^ flowers of sulphur on 
Sulphur fumes, charcoal, pouring methylated spirit over the 
sulphur, and setting light to the spirit We have 
seen the most marked benefit from the inhala- 
tion of sulphur fumes^ and, if we adhere to the 
parasitic theory of whooping cough, we cannot 
but see the applicability of this most powerful 
parasiticide. 

Setting aside the idea that whooping cough is 
caused by a fungus growth, we have in sulphur 
a splendid drug, most homoeopathic to the 
choking cough which makes little children turn 
black in the face, and mothers tremble for the 
safety of their little ones. 

As we have spoken of sulphurous acid as a 
parasiticide, we must not lose sight of another 
valuable drug and antiseptic to be used as an 
oficadd. inhalation ; we refer to carbolic acid. This caia 
be administered in the proportion of a teaspoon-' 
ful of the acid tn eight ounces of boiling water, 
and the vapour may be inhaled for ten minutes, 
twice or three times a day. Very good results 
have been obtained in some cases by this 
remedy. The little patients must not, however, 
pass to a cold air soon after this inhalation, ■ 
I n the matter of change of air we are convinced 
that it should always come last, at the end of the 
coughj when the patient is weak, and pale, and 
^-tsty- faced ; when the cough has lost its violence, 
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but not quite given up the whoop ; when the 

eyes look dark and sunken ; when the lips are 

pale, the digestion weak, and the nervous system 

below par: then, I say, give change of air. If change of air. 

living inland, go to the seaside ; if at the seaside, 

go inland. Try mountain air if this is tolerably 

near at hand ; but, above all, remember that 

cold winds blow from the mountains, and that, 

therefore, in spring and autumn these invisible 

messengers of evil to the weak must be avoided. 

Having said all this about the nature and 
treatment of whooping cough, we may add 
that there are cases which will defy the best 
of treatment, and that, therefore, parents and 
nurses must keep up a brave heart, look at the 
almanack, and think of the words of the play, 
" Time works wonders." 

The last suggestion, the easiest to make, and 
the most humiliating, is one packed up in a 
sentence of three words, " Change of air." I 
say the most humiliating because change of air 
will complete the cure which drug treatment 
has only begun. 
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** My dear sir, you require a tonic ;** and the 
advice-Oliver wTites a prescription, where the 
mystic fragments Ferri.-Carb.'SadL^ Ammonim 
Sisqui-Cark appear, with perhaps a Qinnm-Suiph, 
tossed in with a flirt of the pen, all looking, with 
the drachms of medicine against the ounces of 
water, like a biil that will never add up Tairly. 
It certainly must be a receipted bill ; for there 
in a corner is the prescriber's signature, an artistic 
but too often illegible monogram. 
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The treatment of this cough, like that of all 
other coughs, is according to the symptoms met 
with, and therefore, if we consider that the first 
stage of whooping cough is somewhat of a sneez- 
~Ac«nite. ing cold in character, with occasional chills and 
feverishness, we may safely give Acamfe at the* 
very firsts especially when there is a dry cough 
or irritation in the windpipe, and when heat of 
skin alternates \vith chills and general malaise. 
Ipecacuanha follows Aconite when there is looser 
cough, sneezing, sickness, and rattling of phlegm 
in chest. 

"^^sera, DroscTa IS indicated when the cough is de- 
cidedly spasmodic in character, when the whoop 
is fairly establishedi when sickness accompanies 
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the cough, when the patient is better from 
moving about than from keeping still. 

Cuprum is called for when there is excessive Cuprum, 
spasm, not only of the muscles of the throat, but 
also of the whole body ; when there is more 
fighting for breath, more blueness of the lips, 
more tendency to convulsions after the spasm, 
and more prostration in the intervals. Indeed, 
in our opinion, we have a truer picture in the 
symptoms of Cuprum of the paroxysm of whoop- 
ing cough than in the symptoms of any other 
medicine. Hepar Sulphuris will meet the loose Hcpar Suiph. 
shaking cough which clings to the patient after 
the severity of the second stage is past, and it 
is suitable for strumous subjects. For inter- 
current remedies, we should speak of Arnica, Amica. 
when there is bleeding from the nose and mouth, 
when the eyes are very bloodshot, or when there 
is actual extravasation of blood under the 
mucous membrane of the white of the eye. 

Veratrum must be thought of when there is vcratrum. 
great prostration after a spasm, with cold, 
clammy sweat on the forehead, with pale face, 
weak pulse, cold hands and feet, and when the 
little patient, instead of returning to his toys, 
prefers to lie down, and to take life as easy as 
the whooping cough will allow him to do. 

When lung mischief is present there is great 
difficulty of breathing, high fever, headache. 
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" My dear sir, you require a tonic and the 
advice-giver writes a prescription, where the 
mystic fragments FerrL-Carh.-Sach., Ammomm 
Sesqui-Ciirb, appear, with perhaps a Qui nm- Sulpha 
tossed in with a flirt of the pen, all looking, with 
the drachms of medicine against the ounces of 
water, like a bill that will never add upTairly. 
It certainly must be a receipted bill ; for there 
in a corner is the prescriber's signature, an artistic 
but too often illegible monogram. 
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The treatment of this cough, like that of all 
other coughs, is according to the symptoms met 
with, and therefore^ if we consider that the first 
stage of whooping cough is somewhat of a sneez- 
"AcmiLte, iug cold in character, with occaisional chills and 
feverish ness, we may safely give Aconite at the * 
very first, especially when there is a dry cough 
or irritation in the windpipe, and when heat of 
skin alternates with chills and general malaise. 
Ipecacuanha, Ipecaaian/ia follows Aconite when there is looser 
cough, sneezing, sickness, and rattling of phlegm 
in chest 

Dmaeni. Droscra is indicated when the cough is de- 
cidedly spasmodic in character, when the whoop 
is fairly established^ when sickness accompanies 
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the cough, when the patient is better from 
moving about than from keeping still. 

Cuprum is called for when there is excessive Cuprum, 
spasm, not only of the muscles of the throat, but 
also of the whole body ; when there is more 
fighting for breath, more blueness of the lips, 
more tendency to convulsions after the spasm, 
and more prostration in the intervals. Indeed, 
in our opinion, we have a truer picture in the 
symptoms of Cuprum of the paroxysm of whoop- 
ing cough than in the symptoms of any other 
medicine. Hepar Sulphuris will meet the loose HcparSuiph. 
shaking cough which clings to the patient after 
the severity of the second stage is past, and it 
is suitable for strumous subjects. For inter- 
current remedies, we should speak of Arnica, Amica. 
when there is bleeding from the nose and mouth, 
when the eyes are very bloodshot, or when there 
is actual extravasation of blood under the 
mucous membrane of the white of the eye. 

Veratrum must be thought of when there is vcratrum. 
great prostration after a spasm, with cold, 
clammy sweat on the forehead, with pale face, 
weak pulse, cold hands and feet, and when the 
little patient, instead of returning to his toys, 
prefers to lie down, and to take life as easy as 
the whooping cough will allow him to do. 

When lung mischief is present there is great 
difficulty of breathing, high fever, headache. 
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when we know that the few already named bear 
such a w^ell-earned reputation for doing good. 
If one dose of one drug were enough to cure a 
Bronchial Cough, it would be a waste of physic 
to give more ; and if five drugs will carry a 
patient through an attack of Acute Bronchitis, 
it is a waste of paper, ink, and vital force to sum 
up the merits of fifty. 

We have spoken of the symptoms of Acute 
Bronchitis, which are troublesome enough to deal 
with under any ^system. We will now say a few 
words of the cough that hangs so affection- 
ately round the necks, one almost might say, 
of middle-aged and decidedly aged people. 
When I say decidedly aged, I mean those who 
have arrived at the good old-fashioned three score 
years and ten, and range from this uncertain 
period to ninety. Till a man reaches seventy 
years of age it would be unkind, nay, it would be 
indelicate to let him be spoken of as an ag^d 
person ; " clearly a man is middle-aged right up 
to seventy ; but, nevertheless, a Bronchial Cough 
will hang about him, like an old sweetheart, once 
a flirt, now a lover; or like a stray dog you 
have pitied and given a bone to ; or like a beggar- 
woman with a basketful of tape and six starving 
children mostly under the age of four. 

Before attempting to crack that difficult nut, 
the Cough of Chronic Bronchitis, I should speak 
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of some aids to treatment beyond merely medi- 
cinal help. 

To begin with, a patient should go to bed as Hygienic treat- 
soon as he is conscious of severe chill, and if he 
will not be persuaded into bed by chilliness, he 
will be driven into it before long by fever, head- 
ache, cough, and sore chest A good brisk fire 
should be lit in the bedroom, and a good big 
kettle placed on the hob, to sing its mysterious 
song of steaming comfort. It is not the music 
of the kettle that shall charm away the discord 
of the patient's cough, but the steam acts as a 
soother and softener of the dry keen atmosphere 
of an English bedroom in frosty winter weather. 
For those who will lay out a few shillings there 
are large bronchitis kettles, with long crane-like bronchitis 
necks and duck-bill mouths, that can be filled 
with boiling-water, and placed near the patient's 
bedside, to soften the atmosphere of his room. 
We think they are well worth purchasing. 

The patient then has been well tucked into a The wjiming. 
warm bed — and for making a bed snug and cosy 
nothing equals the good old-fashioned copper 
warming-pan of our mothers', grandmothers*, and 
great-grandmothers' good old times. Why do 
we give up these sensible comforts } Comforts ! 
They are positive luxuries ! Nay, more, they 
are remedies, and form part of the Materia 
Medica. Did not Cowper take The Sofa " for 
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his theme ? Why should not the warming-pan 
receive poetical justice ? Hot-water bottles are 
very well, but they do not send a glow that 
travels from the foot of the bed to the pillow, 
and from the pillow back again to the foot 
There is a charming impartiality about the dis- 
tribution of heat afforded by a copper warming- 
pan which needs only to be felt to be appreciated. 

Our patient, then, is in bed ; the warming-pan 
has dispelled all sense of damp and chill about 
the inviting sheets ; the fire is burning briskly; 
the kettle steaming gaily; — what attention can 
next be paid him? Let him have a good basin of 
hot gruel, or arrowroot, or barley-water, and let 
him have a tumbler of cold, pure drinking water 
by his bedside, to sip at through the night, for 
he is sure to be restless, and certain to be thirsty, 
an d will feel that the dessert -spoonfuls of his 
medicine, taken every two hours, are but as 
shallow draughts that intoxicate his brain, and 
he must drink deeply to sober him again. 

Then, with warm bed, steaming kettle, hot 
gruel, cold water, and specific medicine, it will 
go hard indeed with our patient if his symptoms 
have not improved somewhat, when the blinds 
are pulled up on the morning following his 
feverish night We give these hints, on the m 
supposition that no medical advice is near atfl 
hand, always believing that it is a clear saving 
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of time and money to send for advice in the 
early stage of any cold that may have been 
caught ; as disease is like a young horse, which 
will obey the firm guidance of an experienced 
hand, but will kick, plunge, and run away 
under the less masterful influence of the unini- 
tiated. 

As we have spoken of the causes and the Sllu^'' 
symptoms of Chronic Bronchitis, we can now 
proceed to give some suggestions as to its treat- 
ment. To begin with, we must note the fact 
that, in those who are subject to attacks of gout, 
a loose bronchial cough will often accompany 
the gouty habit, and will sometimes take the 
place of a gouty paroxysm ; its sudden disap- 
pearance, therefore, is by no means a cause for 
rejoicing, especially in the aged or infirm, as it 
may be followed by the outbreak of a fresh 
attack of gout of a severe kind, and in a danger- 
ous locality, or else it may be the forerunner of 
death. So that the cough of Chronic Bronchitis 
in gouty subjects requires delicate handline:. 

^ ^ J ^ ^ Treat it kindly. 

The grand principle of its management is to 
treat it kindly. Soothe it, not with cough 
lozenges and cough mixtures that contain opium ; 
for these will only upset the stomach, take away 
sleep, and weaken the muscular power of the 
bronchial tubes, thus preventing the free ex- 
pectoration of phlegm. But we must soothe 
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it with warm, soft air ; and therefore the patient 
troubled with winter cough should go to Tor- 
quay, to Penzance, to Bournemouth, to the 
Under Chff in the Isle of Wight, to Tenby, or 
to the Island of Bute, if he wishes to stay near 
his native shores; but if he lives between hope 
and doubt as to their suitability to his condition, 
then let him strike out boldly for Algiers or 
Capri, Cannes or Mentone. Warmth and sun- 
shine will be two of the best medicines he can 
take ; and let him take them fearlessly in full 
allopathic doses. The sunnier the climate, during 
the winter months, the better will it be for his 
comfort and well-being, so that he must make 
up his mind to accept a full measure of sunshine, 
and a small measure of home comfort, or he 
must consent to barter foreign sunshine for the 
English comforts of his own fireside* Let him 
therefore avoid such half-sunned places as 
Naples or Florence, since, in spring at least, if 
not in winter, these romantic cities can boast of 
as keenly-cutting winds as those so thoroughly 
naturalised in England ; and let him avoid Pau, 
where in winter snowfall and fog vary the mono- 
tony of the dull December days. Even Nice, 
Cannes, San Remo, and Mentone have their 
occasional bouts of rough weather ; but still they 
boast of a greater average of sunny days, and 
English comforts are gradually but slowly find- 
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ing their way to these charming localities, for 
which nature has done so much, and for which 
man thinks he need do so little. 

This then is my advice to those who suffer ^^^j^ j,^^ ^p^..^^ 
from the chronic bronchial cough: "Go to the ^" 
warmest, snuggest, sunniest place you can find, 
from the beginning of November till the end of 
May, and do not hurry home, because the sun 
is gaining real power in Italy in the early part of 
May," for in England we can have as cruelly 
trying weather in this month of poetry and early 
flower-shows as we can have throughout the 
whole year. I am speaking now for the benefit 
of chronic invalids, not for those who are in rude 
health, and can enjoy a stiff gust or two of 
boisterous spring wind. If, on the other hand, 
neither purse nor inclination point the path to 
Italy, then I say to those troubled with winter 
cough, " Stay at home when the cold winds are 
blowing, and enjoy your snug parlours and 
libraries, with their pleasing accessories of easy- 
chairs, thick carpets, velvety hearthrugs, warm 
curtains, and sparkling fireside, to say nothing 
of mahogany bookshelves teeming with rich 
English material, or picture-frames that hold 
examples of some fine master in art, whether 
the great craftsman be Turner or David Cox, 
Copley Fielding, Constable, or De Wint." 

When we speak of sunshine, however, in the 
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hygieaic treatment of Chronic Bronchitis, we 
must not forget that both in Italy and the 
south of France, though sunshine is poured 
down most liberally on the heads of the Inhabit- 
ants, yet, at the same time, there are blowing in 
their faces cold winds from the mountains, and 
that, therefore, the unwary visitor at Cannes or 
Nice may go out rejoicing in the sun and may 
come home with sore throat or aching ribs from 
the action of the north wind, or the playful 
enei^ of the north-east wind. 

Therefore let us not forget the sheltered 
nooks and corners of our English home, and, 
in the midst of our praise for Italian skies, let 
us not forget that the very moisture of our 
English climate is soothing in character, and 
would therefore often benefit the irritation of 
chronic bronchitis, for hundreds of our country- 
men go to Nice for the help which they can find 
to hand at home. Dr, Meyhoffer, in his admirable 
work on " Chronic Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs,'' in speaking of the climate of San Remo, 
NicGj Cannes, Mentone, and Hyeres, makes the 
follo%ving practical remarks : — 

"All these Mediterranean winter stations ex- 
hibit one feature common to the climate of Italy 
and Spain in winter, which is, that the nights 
are cold ; with the approach of sunset the ther- 
mometer sinks rapidly several degrees^ the con* 
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densation of vapours determines a heavy dew, 
and persons previously heated by walking or by 
the influence of the solar rays, being exposed to 
it, are liable to incur the penalty of sore throat, 
bronchial catarrh, rheumatism, or ague. This cou nights, 
latter affection, especially, I have frequently 
observed to be the result of such exposure. 
After nightfall the mercury rises a few degrees, 
and remains stationary until daybreak, when it 
again experiences a declension for a couple of 
hours. After this the temperature rises every 
hour till about one o'clock, during the winter 
months, when it reaches its maximum. Let us 
instance a fine January day ; the thermometer 
will indicate at seven in the morning 35°, at 
noon 57^ and at sunset 41° Fah. These diurnal 
variations of temperature are of great import- 
ance to invalids, and cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. The time of day between 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. is the most genial, and is known by 
the expression, * the medical hours,' as exclu- The medical 

hours. 

sively to be devoted to outdoor exercise and 
recreation. Before and after that time very 
delicate persons ought not to leave their homes. 
A sunshade is a necessary protection here all 
the winter through. The mean temperature 
ranges in the above winter resorts between 
5575"*, or 56*25° Fah. This gives, however, no 
exact idea of the reality, as it does not show the 
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great difference between sunshine and shade. 
According to De Blest's inedited tabular ob- 
servations, this difference amounts in the town 
(Aux Ponchettes) to SrS"", at Cimiez to 9^5 
Fah. This great disparity of proportion in 
differential temperature between town and 
country is owing to the great radiation from 
the white walls of the houses and the roads, as 
well as to the absorption of heat and light by 
the vegetation and soil outside the town. In- 
valids must therefore select a southern aspect, as 
the north side of the houses is so many degrees 
colder Clothing here should not consist of 
heavy cloth, but of soft, light, warm materials. 
Strong wines and too rich nitrogenous diet are 
to be avoided. No invalid unacquainted with 
the climate and its various modifications, accord- 
ing to topographical situations, should venture 
to select for himself permanent lodgings for the 
winter, as the neglecting to consult a physician 
resident in the locality has often been dearly 
paid for. The best time to come to the shores 
of the Mediterranean is from the middle to the 
end of October. May is a lovely month here, 
and may he devoted to visiting the different 
stations on the Corniche, or those lying on the 
road to Lyons. The haste with which many 
invalids quit early in April a climate rich in the 
glories of incipient summer for another still 
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labouring under the birth of spring, sometimes 
counteracts the benefits of their winter sojourn." 

The drugs that we have found most useful in 
the treatment of Chronic Bronchitis are Anti- 
monium Tart,, Arsenicum, Kali Bichromicum, 
Ipecacuanha, Phosphorus, Sanguinaria, Hepar 
Sulphuris, Nux, and the accommodating SuU 
phur. 

Antimonium Tart is indicated when there is Antimonium 

Tart. 

a great deal of loose phlegm rattling in the 
chest, when there is anxious oppression on the 
chest, and difficulty of breathing, which makes 
the patient sit up in bed, with occasional choking 
fits and a clammy perspiration on the forehead. 

Arsenicum is more useful when the cough is Ancnicum. 
dry and the wheezing harsh ; when the oppres- 
sion of breathing is worse at night or in the 
evening; when the patient is very weak, the 
heart's action weak, and the pulse feeble at the 
wrist ; when there is thirst, dry tongue, burning 
pains in the chest, and a tendency to diarrhoea. 

Kali Bichromicum is somewhat similar in its Kaii Bich. 
action to Arsenicum, but there is less prostration, 
the cough is troublesome, and the expectoration 
very difficult to detach, coming away in long 
stringy pieces, thick and viscid, and after tre- 
mendous efforts to get rid of it. 

Ipecacuanha has now and then a loose cough ipecacuanha, 
like that oi Antimonium Tart, with a good deal 
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of phlegm rattling in the chest ; but it also has 
a dry, choking coughs without much phlegmj 
and is then useful when the smaller bronchial 
tubes are afTected, and the cough is of the 
nature of a dry asthma, so to speak, 
phosphoms. Phosphorus is useful both when the symptoms 
of Chronic Bronchitis are aggravated and also 
in the intervals between these aggravations* It 
meets the difficulty of breathing, the tightness 
at the chest, the feeling of fulness and obstruc- 
tion, the feeling of heat that mounts to the 
throat, and also the palpitation of heart which so 
often accompanies these attacks. Furthermore, 
it is an invaluable remedy for the weakened and 
fatty condition of heart which is one of the most 
dreaded accessories of Chronic Bronchitis. Dr. 
Lade, in his interesting work on The Heart 
and its Troubles," has shown the powerful action 
this drug possesses of giving tone to the weak- 
ened muscles of this organ, that is so willing to 
work at all times and in all seasons, against 
time, against weather, against hunger, against 
cold, against everything. 

Our allopathic colleagues have at last rubbed 
their eyes, roused themselves, and discovered 
some very fine qualities possessed by this drug, 
and with that charming candour which charac- 
terises all tlieir discoveries when Homceopathy 
is concerned, they have led the public to believe 
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that the introduction of the drug to the Materia 
Medica is entirely due to their ingenuity and far- 
sightedness, forgetful of or blind to the fact that 
thirty years ago this same Pliosphorus was in 
constant use by the practitioners of Homoeo- 
pathy. How delightful it is to belong to the 
dominant school ! One may be blind, deaf, but 
not dumb, may lose one's memory and one's con- 
science, and yet be looked up to and respected 
by an amiable public — a public that will take as 
gospel all the fusty old traditions that orthodoxy 
so dearly loves to cling to, and accept as truths 
all the dull platitudes that orthodoxy will furnish 
them with. 

Let us take the next medicine — 

Sanguinatia, This has its sphere in a loose Sanguinana. 
shaking cough, with* congestion to the head, with 
rattling mucus in the chest, and with relaxed 
uvula. It meets the head, throat, and chest 
congestions that occur so often at the change of 
life. 

Hepar Sulphuris should be chosen where there HeparSuiphuri*. 
is throat irritation, as shown by relaxed uvula, 
conjointly with bronchial catarrh. It is suitable 
for scrofulous children and for gouty adults, and 
when the bronchial glands are inclined to swell 
and become irritable. The cough of Hepar is 
loose, and the expectoration muco-purulent. It 
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N iw Vomicii* 



CiJcarca Carb. 



is worse on lying down, and aggravated by 
change of temperature. 

N^ix Vomica has a dry^ shaking, spasmodic 
cough, that goes on in a most vexatious fashion, 
and makes the patient's head and stomach 
ache. It comes on in fits after dinner or tea, in 
the evening and after midnight. 

Of phlegm there is Httie or none, and what 
does come up is white, greyish, and frothy. All 
these symptoms point to a spasm in the bronchial 
tubes rather than inflammation or excessive 
collection of phlegm. The patients who find 
most relief from the use of this drug are darki 
bilious, tough-fibred people, thin and wiry, with 
furred tongues, bad digestions^ and doubtful 
tempers. 

Kali Carbonicum will do good service in those 
cases where cold and damp have played their 
part in bringing about the bronchial cough, where 
the cough is loose, but the attacks of cough 
violent and distressing. When uterine conges- 
tion and leucorrhcea exists then will this medi- 
cine be especially beneficial. 

Caicarm Carbouica will do much to improve 
the health of delicate and scrofulous children 
who suffer from bronchial catarrh. It will feed 
their tissues and lessen the quantity of ex pec- 
toration, and if there is bowel irritation it will 
also soothe this, especially in gouty and scrofu- 
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lous subjects, in whom this complication is by 
no means rare. 

Ammonium Carbonicum is a drug that is too AmmomumCarb 
apt to be forgotten by the members of the new 
school of medicine, and when used is also given, 
we think, in too minute doses. It has great 
powers of stimulating the bronchial mucous 
membrane, and is especially called for in patients 
whose life power is low, whose bronchial secre- 
tion is copious, and whose bronchial tubes are 
dilated and so lacking muscular tone. It is 
purely homoeopathic to these conditions, and yet 
it puts forth its strength more readily in the 
lowest dilutions. 

Lycopodium, again, is a medicine too often Lycopodium. 
neglected by the members of the pathological 
school. It has a wide range of action ; it meets 
the symptoms of tickling cough, worse at night 
and on taking a deep inspiration, with yellow- 
ish-grey and saltish expectoration. The phlegm 
is also muco-purulent at times. The subjects to 
whom it gives greatest relief are either those of 
a gouty habit, with congested livers, constipated 
bowels, and red sandy urine ; or else they are 
of a scrofulous habit, with pasty complexions, 
large joints, fat bellies, and weak -acting hearts. 

Pulsatilla^ as it meets the irritation of stomach Pulsatilla, 
and^bowels, so it touches that of bronchial tube 
a fact exemplified in the splendid help it gives in 
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measles. Women and children find in this drug 
a soothing influence which is most grateful ; it 
quiets the irritable cough of chronic bronchial 
catarrh, it lessens the expectoration , it improves 
the digestion, and it regulates those monthly 
troubles which forerun and accompany both 
bronchitis and tubercular disease. Low dilutions, 
in our opinion, answer best Fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, well-nourished, easy-going women and 
children find in it a valued friend. 

Icdim*' says Dr. Meyh offer, " has, in com- 
mon with Cod-liver Oil, the property of being 
exquisitely adapted to delicate constitutions 
with quick pulse, tendency to bronchial and 
pulmonary congestion, and haemorrhage. For 
the same reason it is also an excellent remedy 
for overgrown lads, with weak chest and dry 
cough, subject to spitting of blood and cardiac 
palpitation. The cough which this substance 
relieves is always more or less severe, be the 
expectoration scanty or copious ; fine or coarse 
moist rattles and sibilant ronchi give way to its 
influence. Swelling of the cervical bronchial 
glands, nocturnal sweats^ great weakness and 
progressive emaciation, notwithstanding a good 
appetite and tegular function of the bowels, are 
important comparative indications for the exhi- 
biton of Iodine!^ 

Sulphur the great heal-all, must never be lost 
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sight of in the treatment of all chronic coughs — 
nay, of all chronic affections ; when the expectora- 
tion is copious, muco-purulent, when there is much 
rattling of phlegm in the bronchial tubes, when 
there is great sensitiveness to the cold air and to 
cold water, then it should be given. When con- 
stipation, piles, liver inaction, or varicose veins 
accompany the cough, it will be found still more 
beneficial. The gouty, the strumous, the bilious, 
and the rheumatic will feel its influence, and this 
for good. 
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blow in iiaiy. 



The climate of 
the Medttcrra- 
sean cciast. 



hygienic treatment of Chronic Bronchitis, we 
must not forget that both in Italy and the 
south of France, though sunshine is poured 
down most liberally on the heads of the inhabit- 
ants, yet, at the same time^ there are blowing in 
their faces cold winds from the mountains, and 
that, therefore, the unwary visitor at Cannes or 
Nice may go out rejoicing in the sun and may 
come home with sore throat or aching ribs from 
the action of the north wind, or the playful 
energy of the north-east wind. 

Therefore let us not forget the sheltered 
nooks and corners of our English home, and, 
in the midst of our praise for Italian skies, let 
us not forget that the very moisture of our 
English climate is soothing in character, and 
would therefore often benefit the irritation of 
chronic bronchitis, for hundreds of our country- 
men go to Nice for the help which they can find 
to hand at home. Dr. Meyhoffer, in his admirable 
work on "Chronic Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs/' in speaking of the climate of San Remo, 
Nice, Cannes, Men tone, and Hy feres, makes the 
following practical remarks : — 

"All these Mediterranean winter stations ex- 
hibit one feature common to the climate of Italy 
and Spain in winter, which is, that the nights 
are cold \ with the approach of sunset the ther- 
mometer sinks rapidly several degrees, the con- 
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densation of vapours determines a heavy dew, 
and persons previously heated by walking or by 
the influence of the solar rays, being exposed to 
it, are liable to incur the penalty of sore throat, 
bronchial catarrh, rheumatism, or ague. This coid nights, 
latter affection, especially, I have frequently 
observed to be the result of such exposure. 
After nightfall the mercury rises a few degrees, 
and remains stationary until daybreak, when it 
again experiences a declension for a couple of 
hours. After this the temperature rises every 
hour till about one o'clock, during the winter 
months, when it reaches its maximum. Let us 
instance a fine January day ; the thermometer 
will indicate at seven in the morning 35°, at 
noon 57^ and at sunset 41° Fah. These diurnal 
variations of temperature are of great import- 
ance to invalids, and cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. The time of day between 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. is the most genial, and is known by 
the expression, ' the medical hours,' as exclu- The medical 

, hours. 

sively to be devoted to outdoor exercise and 
recreation. Before and after that time very 
delicate persons ought not to leave their homes. 
A sunshade is a necessary protection here all 
the winter through. The mean temperature 
ranges in the above winter resorts between 
5575"*, or 56*25'* Fah. This gives, however, no 
exact idea of the reality, as it does not show the 
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Chaotic a stnith 



CiQ, ici Meditcr- 
mni^Aii coast in 
«. October. 



great difference between sunshine and shade. 
According to De Blcst's inedited tabular ob- 
servations, this difference amounts in the town 
(Aux Pofichettes) to 3r8", at Cimiez to 9^5 
Fah, This great disparity of proportion in 
differential temperature bet^^een town and 
country is owing to the great radiation from 
the white walls of the houses and the roads, as 
well as to the absorption of heat and light by 
the vegetation and soil outside the town. In- 
valids must therefore select a southern aspect, as 
the north side of the houses is so many degrees 
colder. Clothing here should not consist of 
heavy cloth, but of soft, light, warm materials. 
Strong wines and too rich nitrogenous diet are 
to be avoided. No invalid unacquainted with 
the climate and its various modifications, accord- 
ing to topographical situations^ should venture 
to select for himself permanent lodgings for the 
winter, as the neglecting to consult a physician 
resident in the locality has often been dearly 
paid for The best time to come to the shores 
of the Mediterranean is from the middle to the 
end of October, May is a lovely month here, 
and may be devoted to visiting the different 
stations on the Corniche, or those lying on the 
road to Lyons. The haste with which many 
invalids quit early in April a climate rich in the 
glories of incipient summer for another still 
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labouring under the birth of spring, sometimes 
counteracts the benefits of their winter sojourn." 

The drugs that we have found most useful in 
the treatment of Chronic Bronchitis are Anti- 
nionium Tart,^ Arsenicum^ Kali Bichromicum, 
Ipecactmnha, Phosphortis^ Sanguinaria^ Hepar 
Sulphuris, Nux^ and the accommodating Sul- 
phur. 

Antimonium Tart is indicated when there is Antimonium 

Tart. 

a great deal of loose phlegm rattling in the 
chest, when there is anxious oppression on the 
chest, and difficulty of breathing, which makes 
the patient sit up in bed, with occasional choking 
fits and a clammy perspiration on the forehead. 

Arsenicum is more useful when the cough is Anenicum. 
dry and the wheezing harsh ; when the oppres- 
sion of breathing is worse at night or in the 
evening ; when the patient is very weak, the 
heart's action weak, and the pulse feeble at the 
wrist ; when there is thirst, dry tongue, burning 
pains in the chest, and a tendency to diarrhoea. 

Kali Bichromicum is somewhat similar in its Kaii Bich. 
action to Arsenicum^ but there is less prostration, 
the cough is troublesome, and the expectoration 
very difficult to detach, coming away in long 
stringy pieces, thick and viscid, and after tre- 
mendous efforts to get rid of it. 

Ipecacuanha has now and then a loose cough ipecacuanha, 
like that ol Antimonium Tarty with a good deal 
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of phlegm rattling in the chest ; but it also has 
a dry, choking cough, without much phlegm, 
and is then useful when the smaller bronchial 
tubes are affected, and the cough is of the 
nature of a dry asthma, so to speak, 
pheqihDnii Plwspkortts is useful both when the symptoms 
of Chronic Bronchitis are aggravated and also 
in the intervals between these aggravations* It 
meets the difficulty of breathings the tightness 
at the chest, the feeling of fulness and obstruc- 
tion! the feeling of heat that mounts to the 
throat, and also the palpitation of heart which so 
often accompanies these attacks. Furthermore, 
it is an invaluable remedy for the weakened and 
fatty condition of heart which is one of the most 
dreaded accessories of Chronic Bronchitis. Dn 
Lade, in his interesting work on The Heart 
and its Troubles/' has shown the powerful action 
this drug possesses of giving tone to the weak- 
ened muscles of this organ, that is so willing to 
work at all times and in all seasons, against 
time, against weather^ against hunger, against 
cold, against everything. 

Our allopathic colleagues have at last rubbed 
their eyes^ roused themselves, and discovered 
some very fine qualities possessed by this drug, 
and with that charming candour which charac- 
terises all their discoveries vkrhen Homoeopathy 
is concerned, they have led the public to believe 
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that the introduction of the drug to the Materia 
Medica is entirely due to their ingenuity and far- 
sightedness, forgetful of or blind to the fact that 
thirty years ago this same Pliosphorus was in 
constant use by the practitioners of Homoeo- 
pathy. How delightful it is to belong to the 
dominant school ! One may be blind, deaf, but 
not dumb, may lose one's memory and one's con- 
science, and yet be looked up to and respected 
by an amiable public — a public that will take as 
gQspel all the fusty old traditions that orthodoxy 
so dearly loves to cling to, and accept as truths 
all the dull platitudes that orthodoxy will furnish 
them with. 

Let us take the next medicine — 

Sanguinaria, This has its sphere in a loose Sanguinana. 
shaking cough, with* congestion to the head, with 
rattling mucus in the chest, and with relaxed 
uvula. It meets the head, throat, and chest 
congestions that occur so often at the change of 
life. 

Hepar Sulphuris should be chosen where there HeparSuiphuns. 
is throat irritation, as shown by relaxed uvula, 
conjointly with bronchial catarrh. It is suitable 
for scrofulous children and for gouty adults, and 
when the bronchial glands are inclined to swell 
and become irritable. The cough of Hepar is 
loose, and the expectoration muco-purulent It 
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Some of my readers who may have faced cold 
winds and cutting rains, may smile in contempt 
at my ideal patient with his ideal pneumonia ; 
but, let me tell them, that the strong men who 
fight our battles for us on sea and land, face these 
difficulties of hunger, cold winds, and fatigue^ and 
do not come out of their trials unscathed. A 
well-fed, vigorous man can. and ought to bear 
cold and heat ; but let the strong man's stomach 
be empty, and he too will get a chill like his 
weaker neighbour. 

We spoke of pneumonia being more prevalent 
in times of the year when the greatest vicissi- 
tudes of temperature took place ; so, in reference 
to climate, the same kind of rule holds good. 
We find, therefore, that in those climates where 
the change from hot to cold is made very sud- 
denly, and very markedly, there pneumonia more 
frequently prevails. As, for instance, on the 
continent of Europe, where we dip below sixty 
degrees north latitude, we find this affection very 
prevalent ; and even when we go as far south 
as the Mediterranean coasts say, to the favoured 
Nice or the fashionable Mentone, we learn that 
pneumonia will attack patients if they will only 
invite it to do so. How is this ? Because the 
barometric and thermometric variations are as 
sudden as they are great. 

On the other hand^ we are told that inflamma- 
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tion of the lungs is rare in Iceland, and scarcely, 
if ever, met with on those daring, but chilly 
expeditions to the North Pole. In Copenhagen 
we have a death-rate of 6*3 per cent, of all 
deaths, and 41 per 1,000 of the soldiers quar- 
tered in Gibraltar are attacked by this dis- 
ease. 

As far as the sufferers themselves are con- 
cerned, we find that, as a rule, those who are 
most exposed to the inclemencies of the weather Exposure to 

severe wcatli 

are the most easily attacked, especially if the great cause, 
general health surroundings are of a low standard ; 
for instance, private soldiers suffer more than 
the officers, and in France the military population 
have a higher death-rate from this disease than 
civilians. This again proves the truth of my 
remark in reference to the ideal patient on the 
Yorkshire moor; he must have an empty 
stomach, and be tired to death. Was this not 
too often the case with our poor fellows who 
tramped in the thick Crimean mud, and deep 
Crimean snow, on short rations, to face an enemy 
as dangerous as the Russian soldier, the keen 
north-east wind } 

We must not forget, whilst speaking of soldiers 
and sailors as sufferers from lung congestion, 
that this disease is also one of early life, and that 
delicate children fall victims to it in large pro- 
portion ; nor can we be surprised at this, when 
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vvc think of the thousands of delicate, half-clad, 
oaidren of the and ill-fcd children of the poor. Children with 
only half a home, without tender, or even careful 
supervision from those who by accident are their 
parents, and by love are less than strangers. 
Children who wander about the streets of our 
great cities with rags that just cover their naked- 
ness, but rags that are but scant protection 
against wet and cold. Children who are happy 
with a penny loaf, and who feast on a penny 
bun. 

If these poor strays and waifs get chilled in 
the wind and the rain, is it but reasonable that 
we should hear of their lungs being congested ? 
and if this sharp trouble attack them, can we be 
surprised, if they are called away by some kind 
angel to a land where the north wind bates its 
breath, and where poverty, hunger, and dirt may 
be memories but, we trust, no longer realities ? 
>ie!Sionia^'°"' Gunsburg has drawn up the following table 
of the mortality from pneumonia, which shows 
the influence of age : — 



Under i J years 




... II per cent. 


From years to 14 years 


... 13 


>> 




20 „ 


... 6 


»f 


„ 20 


30 »» 


... 17 


i> 


» 30 


40 „ 


... 16 


99 


„ 40 


50 „ 


... 10 




„ 50 


60 „ 


... 9 


» 


» 60 


70 „ 


... 7 


*» 


» 70 „ 


80 „ 


... II 


99 
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His tables were drawn up after an examination 
of the mortality occurring in 5,000 cases. 

We see that from infancy to puberty there is 
a mortality of 13 per cent., and that from 20 to 
40 years of age it is about 16 per cent., adult 
life being a dangerous time, on account of the 
great exposure of adults in active service. In 
the question of sex, we find also that in adult 
life the proportion of male sufferers to female 
is as two to one. This difference between the 
two sexes was not noticed in infancy or child- 
hood, but became marked during adult life. 

I have shown how inflammation of the lungs 
may be brought on, and what are the kind of 
patients it is likely to attack ; I will now speak 
of the symptoms of this affection and of its 
treatment. 

At the beginningr of this chapter I said that a Symptoms of 

° ° ^ pneumonia. 

chill was one of the most frequent causes of 
pneumonia, naturally therefore one of the 
earliest symptoms is a shivering fit ; there is 
also aching in the limbs, headache, backache, loss 
of appetite, and a bilious look about the com- 
plexion. The patient will very commonly com- 
plain of pain in the side — a sharp pain which 
makes him cry out if he is tender-hearted, which 
makes him breathe in a gentle fashion, and 
which makes him stifle as much as possible any 
tendency to cough. 
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The patient 



In old people we may have an attack of 
pneumonia preceded by headache, giddiness, 
nose- bleeding, and pains in the loins, or even 
great prostration and a state of stupon In 
children we may have convulsions, vomiting, and 
delirium, which may come on witli lightning- 
like rapidity, or there may be the minor 
disturbances of heaviness for sleep, restlessness^ 
or loss of appetite. 

These are the first danger signals which the 
patient's relatives or friends should take note of, 
for they mean mischief, though they do not 
point clearly to lung mtschier 

As time runs on so the symptoms are more 
significant of the kind of trouble that Is im- 
pending. Walk quietly to the bedside of the 
patient who has got congestion of the lungs and 
has been ill for about twenty-four hours. What 
in all probability shall we see ? 

The patient is a young girl, who has been 
chilled to death by standing shivering in the 
draughty passage of a grand house in Eaton 
Square^ — shivering after the violent exercise of a 
dance, tired to death, weary of the fashionable 
work society calls pleasure. And now here she 
lies, poor young soul [ in her little bedroom, 
with a flushed face ; but the flush is low in 
tone and somewhat muddy in colour ; her eye 
is too bright for health, there is a fan -like move- 
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ment about her nostrils suggestive of oppressed 
breathing ; there is a look of anxiety and distress The paticm. 
about her features ; she breathes quickly and 
with difficulty ; she lies on her back with that 
upturned anxious face of hers, where pride has 
now no home, and which seems to ask for help, 
if not for pity. Take the poor sufferer's hand 
in yours, it is hot and dry ; touch the cheek 
softly with the back of your fingers, it burns. 
Ask to see the patient's tongue, it is parched 
and furred. Count the pulse, it is perhaps 120, 
quick, and probably weak and resisting. Ask 
the patient where her trouble lies ; with difficulty 
and pain, and in a weak hoarse voice, she will 
tell you, in her chest and side. She will also 
tell you perhaps that her head aches, and that 
her limbs ache, and that she is "Aweary, 
aweary ! " but she will not add, like Mariana in 
the " Moated Grange," " She would that she 
were dead ! " Patients who are very ill rarely, 
if ever, indulge in romance. The water is high- 
coloured and scanty, the bowels are generally 
confined. There is a short, dry, hacking cough, 
and a few pellets of thick, clinging, rusty- 
coloured phlegm are brought up with difficulty 
and distress. 

The lips are red, and dry, and cracked — those 
pretty lips, which gave her fiancd such a rosebud 
of a smile only two evenings ago. Hold the 
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back of your hand before the patient's mouth 
and nose so as to catch her breathing* The air 
feels cold to your handj and so it is ; for in cases 
of acute pneumonia the expired air is colder 
than natural 

Put your stethoscope to the patient's chest, 
PhjVicai ii^it-. and you will find tliat in some parts the air finds 
exit and entrance in a rough, harsh fashion ; in 
other places there is a crackling sound, like the 
sound of rubbing your hair between the fingers 
close to the ear. In other parts^ again, you 
hear no air at all finding either exit or entrance. 
You note also that the lung does not seem to 
expand freely, and should the patient speak 
when your stethoscope is on her chestt there is 
a curious trembling sound about the voice. 

You tap the chest walls, and in parts the 
sound is clear ; in other parts the sound is dull 
and heavy. The dulness tells you that the lung 
is congested and solidified. 

These, tlieni are the symptoms and signs of 
the first stage of an attack of pneumonia. 
The crisk When matters are going to mend, we notice 
that the flush of fever is changed to a pale, 
almost deathly hue sometimes ; that the dr>^ hot 
skin is bathed in perspiration ; that restlessness 
and delirium are followed by quiet and sleep ; 
the pulse falls in frequency and sometimes 
becomes w^eaker ; the temperature of the body 
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falls suddenly ; the breathing is neither so 
laboured nor so frequent ; the cough is looser ; 
the pain in the side goes away ; the expectora- 
tion is easier ; the dark, rusty or plum-coloured 
pellets are exchanged for those of a more 
purulent character, as in bronchitis, or for dark- 
coloured almost black-looking masses of phlegm. 

These altered symptoms have been called the 
crisis of the complaint, and are coincident with 
an altered condition of affairs in the lung tissue 
itself. This is the period of resolution, and is, 
for those who are being guided gently but 
surely towards recovery, a time of rejoicing; 
but for the very delicate and weak, for those 
whose constitutions have been already shaken 
with illness or evil usages of life, this is a serious 
time, and the patient will require all the care in 
nursing we can give him, and all the judgment 
we are capable of as pilots who sit at the helm 
of life. 

When matters go from bad to worse there JJ^^^pfj^^^^;^^ 
is intense prostration, wandering delirium, in- 
creased difficulty of breathing, and sometimes 
exhausting diarrhoea ; but as we wish to show 
how matters may be mended, we will at once 
point out the best course to be pursued by a 
patient suffering from lung-inflammation. We 
have seen the young lady in bed who caught 
cold coming home from the ball, we have pointed 
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out her chief symptoms. We must now consider 
what is the best that can be done for her. We 
have found that the lower half of her right lung 
is involved* We shall advise the application of 
a large hot linseed- meal poultice that shall go 
all round the right half of the chest, back and 
front ; this shall be changed every three hours, 
or even ofteneti should it feel at all cold or 
uncomfortable. We shall next advise her nurse 
to keep a good fire burning night and day, if 
the time is winter, not so as to make the room 
hot and stuffy, but so as to allow the air of the 
room to be purified and the door or even the 
window to be kept occasionally open, since in 
lung-congestion there is a lack of air coming to 
the lungs, and therefore the small amount con- 
veyed there should be as pure as possible. No 
harm will result if the air is even a little cold. 
The experience of military surgeons is in favour 
of the cold-air treatment of pneumonia^ asj 
soldiers treated in tents have fared better than 
those who were confined to the warmer but le - 
favourably ventilated walls of a hospital 

We should let the patient have plenty of cold 
water or barley-water to drink, oranges to suck 
or grapes to swallow as cool refreshing food ; 
we shall also let her have some good beef- tea or 
mutton broth, with a dash of milk in it, and milk 
to drink if she fancies it. 
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For the question of stimulants, this is really a Stimulants, 
matter of individual requirement ; some patients 
running down very low and very quickly, require 
therefore alcoholic support, whilst others can go 
through their illness without anything stronger 
than beef-tea or more stimulating than a bottle 
of lemonade. But we must not forget to feed 
our patient at regular intervals by night and by 
day ; the nurse, therefore, must only take night 
duty, for nurses have no prescriptive right, like 
Homer, ever to nod. 

For a medicine we should at once put out Aconite. 
Aconite should we see the case in a very early 
stage, and we should be disposed to let it be 
followed by Phosphorus if these symptoms were phosphorus, 
present — very oppressed breathing; dry harsh 
cough, with difficulty of expectoration ; pale, 
wan, earthy-coloured face, with hollow eyes 
surrounded by a blue circle ; expectoration 
rusty-coloured or streaked with blood ; hoarse- 
ness of voice, or even if the voice is reduced to a 
whisper and great weakness. The Aconite is 
more especially useful at the very commencement 
of mischief. As soon after the chill as possible, 
when the pulse is full and bounding, the skin 
hot and dry, the cheeks flushed, and the patient 
restless and complaining of pains in the head and 
limbs, a few doses may be given occasionally 
in alternation with P/iosphorus, but it is better if 
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Dr. Tessirr's 
success with 



possible to let this last medicine win its laurels 
unaided. 

When we have sharp stitching pains in the 
side that make us suspect some coincident in- 
flammation of the pleura, and the cough is dry, 
harsh, and painful, then Brymtia is a medicme 
that will help the patient ; and indeed some of 
our continental colleagues are divided in their 
choice between this medicine and Phosphorus^ 
some affirming that every good result can be 
obtained from Bryonia which is credited to 
Fhospfwrus, though we think that the earlier 
provings of this medicine scarcely show as com- 
plete an influence on the lung- tissue as that 
exercised by Phosphor its. 

We must not lose sight of Dr Tessier's briU 
hant success with the use of Bryonia in lung 
inflammation when physician to the Hospital 
Ste, Marguerite in Paris, He treated 41 cases ; 
of these 38 recovered and 3 died. His con- 
clusions arrived at after this experience of the 
medicine, were the following, which we quote 
from the late Dr. Rutherford Russell s interesting 
pamphlet on pneumonia : — 

1, In all the cases the disease was making 
progress up to the moment of treatment 

2. As soon as that had commenced aggrava- 
tions ensued, which lasted in general less than 
24 horrs^ From this time everything went on 
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rapidly towards cure. Sometimes improvement 
set in without the aggravation. 

3. The pulse was influenced in a remarkable 
degree by the medicine. It was noticed to fall 
20 and 30 beats on the first day of its adminis- 
tration. 

4. In the case of old people who had passed 
whole weeks previous to treatment, and in whose 
case solidification of the lung seemed inevitable, 
this result did not occur in one single case. 

5. Lastly, suppuration did not take place in 
one in whom it had not begun before the 
commencement of treatment. 

On the other hand, Dr. Fleischmann's steady 2ln?«*ilfc^^^^^ 
success with Phosphorus in the treatment of ^^^^'p**""** 
lung inflammation is most remarkable. He 
and his pupil, Dr. Reiss, had treated 379 cases 
up to the year 1844, and had lost only 19 
patients, a mortality of 1 in 20. Fleischmann's 
last 44 and Reiss's last 34 cases all recovered. 
We must note the fact that Phosphorus was the 
one remedy used in all these cases. There was 
no chopping and changing from Aconite to 
Phosphorus y and from this to BryoniUy but 
Phosphorus alone worked the cures. Dr. 
Fleischmann's own words are worth quoting on 
the subject. He says : " Now, however, I have 
attained much greater certainty, since for the 
last year and a half I have administered no 

G 
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other substance than Phosphorus in every case 
of pneumonia, under what form soever it might 
present itself, and I think I may with perfect 
confidence pronounce it to be a true specific/' 
Again : " I have seen the most violent cases of 
pneumonia in every variety of constitution and 
season come to a happy issue by the sole em- 
ployment of this remedy ; cases in which almost 
two-thirds of one luii^ were hepatized/' This 
certainly is assuring to all who may be in 
doubt, for they are the words of a man who 
has had a large experience of the medicine and 
of the disease* 

Up to the year 1856 Dr. Fleischmann had 
treated homceopathically 1,058 cases of pneu- 
monia, and had only lost 48 cases, a mortality 
of something less than 5 per cent. 

The average mortahty under orthodox treat- 
ment has been from 24 to 30 per cent* Are we 
very unreasonable after all in choosing the law 
of similars, which enables us to show a death- 
rate of S p<^r cent, in an affection which is beset 
with danger on all sides ? We think not 

The last medicine we shall speak of will be 
Tansir Emetic. Tartar Emciic^ a drug which has been fearfully 
abused by the members of orthodox physic, but 
which can be handled with safety, and which 
will bring about good results when given with 
judgment. We should prefer to give it during 
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the stage of resolution, when the expectora- 
tion is loose and muco-purulent, and when the 
chest seems filled with moist rales. The sphere 
of Tartar Emetic is more in the bronchial tubes 
than in the lung tissue,, and is therefore more 
frequently called for in the treatment of bron- 
chitis than of pneumonia. 

In reviewing the various merits of the four 
medicines whose indications we have given for 
use, we must certainly own to a strong leaning 
in favour of PhospJiorus. In racing phraseology, 
it seems to us to be " the winning horse ; " but 
we will finish the chapter with a quotation from 
the late Dr. Rutherford Russell's pamphlet on 
pneumonia, where he says : — ** In the meantime 
we may conclude by observing of these reme- 
dies, as Goethe did of himself, that Germany, 
instead of contending whether he or Schiller 
were the greater, should be very thankful that 
she had two such men to contend about ; so we 
may be very thankful we have four such reme- 
dies to choose among in pneumonia as Aconite, 
Bryonia^ Phosphorus^ and Tartrate of Anti- 
mony'' 
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L — THE COUGH OF PLEURISY, 



pteurts\\ 



In this chapter I will take short note of one 
or two more coughs which trouble mankind, 
before I speak of that most insidious and dan- 
gerous cough of consumption. There is the 
cough of an affected pleura, for instance, to 
be thought of, the cough of worms, and th- 
cough of hysteria. 

Let us first take the cough of pleurisy. What 
is its character ? 

Well, it is a short, dry, interrupted, stifled sort 
of a cough, which comes on in the middle of an 
effort to take a deep breath- It is a painful 
sort of a cough, for every time the patient draws 
a deep breath, the inflamed pleura feels the lung 
expansion and the rising of the ribs, the nerves 
of the part are irritated, and then follows the 
cough. If the patient is somewhat tender- 
hearted, the cough is accompanied by a little 
crying out or a little groaning, which rarely 
happens in any other cough, except when we 
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have a case of pleuro-pneumonia to deal with, 
and then both lung and pleura are implicated, 
and coughing is a most painful business. 

This pleurisy cough is brought on by a chill : ^"^Jg.*^'** 
the wind has been in the east ; rain or snow has 
accompanied the east wind ; the patient has 
been exposed to the action of snow and wind ; 
perhaps his stomach has been out of order ; he 
has neglected to change his damp clothes ; and 
then the end of this old story is, that he has 
first of all been very chilly, then very feverish, 
and before morning he has felt a sharp stab- 
bing pain in his side, probably between the 
fifth and sixth ribs, and he thinks it very 
strange that every time he takes a deep breath 
this sharp pain stabs him as with a knife, and 
makes him hold his breath for fear of increasing 
the pain. 

He will very probably put down his troubles 
to a strain, in overlifting perhaps ; but there 
has been no strain ; cold and damp have done 
the mischief, and warmth, rest, and specific 
medicine will be his remedies. 

The patient is better in bed than anywhere Treatment, 
else. A hot linseed- meal poultice to the 
affected side is one of the most comforting 
applications ; and Aconite is one of the best 
medicines that can be administered. Let him 
take it in frequently-repeated doses, every hour 
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0r every two hours; but let this medicine be 
given at an early sta^e, when there is chilliness, 
and only the suspicion of a pain. B/j'oma Is 
rapidly curative when there are no symptoms 
of feverishness, but there is the sharp stabbing 
pain, the dry, interrupted cough, a furred tongue, 
and a disordered stomacK 

Some medical men speak highly of strapping 
the affected side with strips of adhesive plaster, 
so as to keep the ribs as quiet as possible, 
and to make the patient breathe as much as 
possible by the diaphragm. In this case there 
is a golden opportunity for putting into practice 
the art of breathing* and the more skilled the 
artist the happier will be the results ; indeed, 
every patient who has ever had an attack of 
pleurisy, or been unlucky enough to break his 
ribs, must at once have felt that breath-taking 
was a matter of the greatest delicacy and j udg- 
ment. 

A patient of mhie whose lungs are very 
weak, told me that he once had an attack of 
pleurisy when far away from medical help. 
His adviser in London telegraphed to him to 
put on a good big plaster over the affected 
side ; he did so, and with the best possible 
results. Since then he has had one or two 
beginnings of mischief, but Bryonia and the 
plaster never fail to give him relief. 
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We must not confound pleurisy with muscular 
pains in the side : the former is associated with 
a cough, the latter has no cough ; the former 
has been brought on by a cold, the latter by a 
strain ; the former should be treated by Aconite 
or Bryonia^ the latter finds in Arnica its best 
friend. 



II.— COUGH OF WORMS. 

As there is a headache caused by the presence 
of worms in the body, so there is a cough which 
proceeds from the same cause. The particular 
form of parasite that gives rise to this cough 

, . .I'll 1 Thread-woTin* 

is the ascaris vermicularis, or thread-worm, and, a« cough pro- 
ducers. 

as most mothers know, this busy little parasite 
finds convenient lodgings in the lower bowel, and 
once lodged, sets up an amount of irritation 
which seems scarcely credible from so small a 
creature. There is the dull headache on the 
crown of the head ; there is the irritation at the 
nose and rectum ; there are the grinding of 
teeth, and restlessness and startings at night ; 
there is the voracious or uncertain appetite ; 
there are the foul breath, and slimy motions, to 
indicate the presence of thread-worms in the 
lower bowel ; and there is last, but not least, the 
cough. 
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This cough is generally worse at night and 
morning ; is of a loose phlegmy character, and 
seems to proceed more from the throat than the 
bronchial tubes ; and therefore, as might be ex* 
pected, there is associated with this condition a 
relaxed uvula- It is of not much use to treat 
the throat symptoms alone, for though a certain 
amount of good can and may be done by throat 
medicines, yet so long as the thread*worm has 
his snug home in the lower bowel of your 
patient, so long will all the symptoms I have 
just enumerated exist, and amongst those 
symptoms will be the loose phlegmy cough which 
some parents may call in ignorance bronchitis, 
but which the medical observer will prosaically 
put down to worms. 
Ejpe! the worms, Tfeat the wofms, and the cough will dis- 
appear, aye, and very quickly too. I remember 
well being asked to prescribe for the female 
servant of a patient of mine living at South 
Norwood. My patient had caught a violent 
cold, had a loose^ troublesome cough, and pains 
in the limbs, and headache, I prescribed for 
the cold with good success ; for on the second 
day of my visit all aching of the limbs and 
feverish ness had been subdued ; but the cough 
remained, not quite so violent certainly, for 
AcQniii and Bryonia had soothed the effects of 
cold ia the bronchial tubes, but still there was a 
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cough. I questioned the girl's mistress about 2l{Sr"**c"ui"i 
her previous history, and learnt that she had 
suffered from thread-worms for some time past. 
This was enough. I gave Cina as a medicine, 
and prescribed a salt-and-water injection. In 
two days the troublesome colony of thread- 
worms had migrated, and simultaneously with 
their migration the cough also disappeared. 

This little case is enough to show that in all 
cases of chest or throat irritation, we must not 
be content to treat the cough by itself, but must 
treat the cause of the cough, and then we may 
hope for and expect lasting benefit. 

Cina, Mercurius SoL, IgnatiUy and Sulphur are 
all useful in their turn ; and, indeed, for a com- 
plete cure of the predisposition to suffer from 
thread-worms, they all must be pressed into our 
service as occasion requires and the symptoms 
demand. 



III. — THE HYSTERICAL COUGH. 
I will now devote a few words to a strange 
sort of cough, and one very difficult to cure ; a 
very harmless cough in one respect, certainly, for 
though it has sometimes the hollow bark of croup, 
we have no croup to deal with, and though some- 
times it is short, dry, and hacking, like the cough 
of early tubercular mischief, there is no tubercle 
to be found in the patient's chest. There is no 
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d Illness on percussion, knock as you will ; no 
rough breathing, listen though you may with 
the acutest of ears, and the most approved of 
flexible stethoscopes. It frightens anxious 
mothers when they hear the hollow note. So 
hollow, indeed, is the tone of this cough that it 
has been christened by some medical humorist 
" the churchyard cough but wc must add that 
the symptoms are never gravi. The producer of 
this cough is^ as a rule, a young woman whose 
nerves are not strong, and who likes a little 
sympathy ; who perhaps has had a sweethearti 
and the sweetheart has gone away "to seek 
his fortune somewhere, and has forgotten to 
write to his dearie with that promptness and per- 
severance which true love ever demands. So the 
cough comes on. The patient has grown thin of 
late, and takes her meals neither with regularity 
nor with appetite, the period gets disturbed^ and 
the mother at once thinks that her daughter is 
consumptive. She takes her to a medical man 
for advice, who, if he sees the situation clearly, 
assures both mother and daughter that tliere js 
very little the matter ; he says that the daughter s 
chest is perfectly sound, and that fresh air, and 
some pleasant change of scene, will set everything 
to rights. The mother is sceptical of this good 
report, and does not rest satisfied until she has 
met with some other practitioner, who does not 
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see the situation, and who discovers something 
which he fails to cure. 

The hysterical cough, then, is a noisy one, h^^^^ug^ 
" full of sound and fury," like the madman's tale, 
and also, like the madman's tale, "signifying 
nothing." Certainly we can find one thing amiss. 
Let us glance at the patient's throat, and there 
will be seen a reddened irritable look about the 
mucous membrane of the pharynx, and there 
may also be discovered a relaxed uvula ; but 
this has been brought on by the efforts at cough- 
ing, and is due to a mechanical cause, rather than 
to any inherent weakness of the parts. There is 
also accompanying tlie hysterical cough what 

we should expect to find, some uterine irregu- utcnne weak- 
ness. 

larity, perhaps even an abrasion of the cervix 
uteri, but this is not a necessary accompaniment 
or prologue to the "churchyard cough." The 
medicine most likely to soften its bark is 
Ignatia, for this acts on the nervous system as 
well as on the windpipe. Uterine troubles must 
be met by the appropriate uterine remedies. 
Active exercise, both bodily and mental, fresh 
air, and cold sponge baths, ought to complete the 
cure ; but I regret to say that they do not inva- 
riably do so. In these desperate cases I would 
advise the patient to change her maiden name. 
Some very intractable forms of this complaint 
have been cured by such a prescription. 
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THE COUGH OF CONSUMPTION- 



Otanci^er This 
cough. 



How shall we distinguish the Cough of Con- 
sumption, which is so pregnant with danger, 
from the irritating but harmless cough of only » 
relaxed uvula, or the loose, shaking cough of^ 
chronic bronchitis ? 

Partly, by its character, and, chiefly, by th? 
concomitant symptoms. First, as to its cha^ 
racten If tubercle is deposited in the windpipe, 
we have alteration of the voice, huskine^s of 
speech, loss of voice power^ whispering speech. 
The cough is hacking and troublesome, persis-M 
tent in character, but not so spasmodic as thc^ 
cough of relaxed uvula ; though even here we 
have irritation of throat and fauces. The expec- 
toration is, at an advanced stage, purulent, from 
the presence of tuberculous ulcers. The patient 
loses flesh, looks pale, waxing paler day by davt 
and towards evening there is a little pink flush 
on the cheeks, significant of feverishness, which 
has been named " the hectic flush." The nights 
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are disturbed by cough, by fever, and the early 
morning brings a clammy perspiration that 
seems to weaken rather than to refresh. 

The expectoration does not appear to give 
long-lasting relief to the patient, and so there is 
a distressing sense of incompleteness about the 
cough ; for, with the bringing up of a certam 
amount of loose phlegm there should be, or the 
patient thinks there should be, certain relief. 

There is one peculiar feature which I have DUtress of con- 
noticed in coughs of consumptive patients, and ^""p'*''* 
this is, a curious, distressing striving to shake off 
the phlegm, wherein the voice participates in 
the distress, in a half-pleading, half-peevish tone, 
as though the distress occasioned by the cough 
were too painful to be borne. I believe this to be 
due to the lowered strength and nerve-power of 
the patient, and that it is as characteristic of 
tubercular disease in an advanced stage, as night 
sweats or raised temperature. 

If we look down the throat of a consumptive The throat of a 

1 11 . 1 ^ f 1 consumptive. 

patient, we shall notice that the fauces and 
uvula are relaxed, and that, from the absorption 
of fat, the throat has a hollowed-out cavernous 
look, very characteristic of tubercular disease. 
The tonsils are covered with white cheesy-look- 
ing masses, which secrete matter and help to 
aggravate the general throat irritation. 

In the case of tubercle affecting the larynx 
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the cough is of a. most troublesome character^ 
slight and dry in the early stages of the disease, 
before ulceration has set in ; but, when this 
morbid process is established, the cough is spas* 
modic, coining on after eating or speaking, and 
has, from its peculiar character, been called by 
Trousseau the toux cruet ant^^ or belching cough. 
When such a cough as this is present we must 
expect to find serious mischief in the windpipe. 

To show how subtle is the character of 
tubercle of the larynxj we may note the fact 
that, in the very beginning of mischief, there is 
but slight expectoration, unless the patient 
should catch cold ; and the disease will often 
pursue its course without causing much pain or 
discomfort, beyond a shght tickling in the 
neiglibourhood of the windpipe Swallowingt 
however, is both painful and difficult as the 
disease advances ; and Dn Meyh offer says **this 
IS especially the case when the edges of the base 
of the epiglottis are ulcerated*" The pain is so 
severe, in swallowing, as to bring tears into the 
eyes of the patient, and the irritation, caused by 
the passage of the food, so great, that vomiting 
occurs, and the food is rejected. 

We see then that the cough of consumption 
may be either dry", harsh, and barking in cha- 
racter, or it may be easy and accompanied by a 
loose expectoration ; the character of tlie cough 
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depending upon the locality affected by disease, 
and upon the progress of the disease itself. 

Now, chronic cough of the windpipe may be 
taken for a cough of tubercular origin, and with 
reason ; for the ulcerated condition of the larynx, 
which exists in chronic cough of the windpipe, 
may actually lead, in some instances, to tuber- 
cular deposit, both in the larynx and also in the 
lungs themselves. 

So, when we meet with a case of chronic pronic 

laryngitis 

cough, which affects the voice greatly, and is I^KhS^g. 
accompanied by weakness, loss of flesh, night 
sweats, and raised bodily temperature, we must 
be on our guard, and carefully examine the 
patient's chest, as well as throat; for serious 
mischief is likely to be going on both in lung 
tissue and also in larynx. 

The late Sir George Gibb, in his admirable 
work on " Diseases of the Throat," points out the 
fact that " although, perhaps, the symptoms of 
ulcerated larynx, when thus associated with con- 
sumption, differ, in no material respect, from 
other forms of ulceration, beyond in the increase 
in their severity ; yet there is an essential pecu- 
liarity in the constitution of these ulcers, and 
that is, the presence of real tubercle in their 
structure." 

Now, in pulmonary consumption, we may 
have the voice only slightly affected, and the 
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chief mischief centred in the lung. The cough, 
then, under these conditions, will not be invaria- 
bly distressing ; at first it will be a dry, hacking 
cough, almost as harmless, apparently, as the 
cough of a nervous temperament, or that of a 
disordered liver. This is in the very beginning 
of lung disease, when the deposit of tubercle is 
but slight, though important enough to irritate 
the ner\'cs of the lung» and to give the first note 
of warning to patient and to friend : a warning 
note which, from its very insignificance, is often 
unheeded. 

As the plot deepens, so the note is more posi- 
tive — it is a voice that speaks in no uncertain 
sound. It says * 'Beware T' most plainly; it 
breathes of danger ; it awakens anxiety ; it tells 
of distress ; it speaks both plainly and often ; 
there are none so deaf but can catch its accents, 
there are none so dull but can interpret its lan- 
guage. Sleeping and waking it must be heard; by 
day and by night it must be attended to. It has not 
the clang of croup ; it has not the effort of bron- 
chitis ; but there is a strange mysterious sound 
about it, which attracts our attention, and makes 
us pause in our laughter and wonder why it 
should be there, coming from that corner of the 
library, where our child sits by the fireside, half 
in light and half in gloom, belonging to this 
material earth, and yet beckoned to by spiritual 
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messengers. *' Why is this ? wherefore } what 
should we do ? " 

Well for those who have heard the warning Consumption u 

o curable. 

note, and have not listened in vain ; for, in our 
present advanced state of therapeutics, much 
may be done to alleviate the sufferings of the 
consumptive, and much may be done even to 
cure that disease, which has been, and still is, the 
scourge of Europe. Yes, to cure it, we affirm. 
For, at last, the best and most scientific ob- 
servers have shown the possibility of effecting 
what, a century ago, was deemed an impossi- 
bility, and that is, the cure of consumption. 

It will be interesting and encouraging to hear S^nifet^olf**"' 
what Dr. J. Hughes-Bennett says on the subject, ^«°^""p»°"- 
for he has taken pains to study the subject of 
tubercular disease most carefully and conscien- 
tiously. In reference to pulmonary consump- 
tion, he says : " We are satisfied that there is no 
period in the history of the disease in which 
permanent arrestment may not take place, 
although, of course, it is far more common when 
it is limited in extent and confined to one lung. 
The facts we have seen and recorded on this 
subject, however, show that individuals with 
extensive cavities and disease in both sides may, 
under favourable circumstances and with appro- 
priate management, ultimately recover." 

These are brave 'orts," and it does ones 
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heart good to hear them^ coming from such a 
distinguished authority and such an accurate 
observer ; it will do the hearts of others good 
besides my own, and therefore I quote them 
gladly. Life is already too full of sadness, with- 
out our being obliged to hear the death-bell 
constantly tolling in the pages of a medical 
author. Why should we write for ever with 
bowed heads and trenabling fingers, as though 
the angel of death were sitting at our side, and 
dictating words of sorrow and of dread ? The 
shadow of disease is on us all» but on some id 
falls lightly, on others it lies heavy and coldj 
Let us make the shadow light for all ; let us 
purge it of its gloom. Where are the angels of 
light and of hope ? Have they fled the land ? 
We think not Have they forgotten to be 
gracious to mankind ? We trust not 

Let us hear the good Dr Bennett once more, 
and listen to his words of comfort He should 
have lived, and worked^ and written in an 
earlier period of the world's history ; he would 
have been held in high honour as a prophet ; 
nay, he would have been greater than a prophet, 
for, as a healer of men and as a sayer of good 
words, he would have been loved by his fellow- 
men, when as a prophet he might only have 
been feared. 

"It is only in rapid or acute cases of phthisis," 
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he tells us, "that the ulcerative tendency of the Progress of 

^ tubercle can be 

tubercular exudations pursues an uniformly ^»'«tked. 
distinctive progress. In chronic cases this is 
frequently checked, and for a time slumbers, the 
symptoms improving and the patient exhibiting 
temporary signs of recovery. These arrestments 
of the disease may be of greater or less dura- 
tion ; and there can be no doubt that they are 
permanent in a far greater number of persons 
than is generally supposed." 

What more can we hope for in regard to a 
disease that has for centuries been considered 
hopeless so far as a cure is concerned, and in 
many instances beyond the powers of palliation 
even } Let us hope on, then, and trust that, if 
Dr. Hughes- Bennett and a few chosen contem- 
poraries have spoken such words of comfort in 
the nineteenth century, before another fifty -y^^;;^^**^**^*^ 
years have rolled away, there may arise, in every 
quarter of the globe, men of learning and expe- 
rience, who can go beyond their medical pre- 
decessors in knowledge and confidence of speech. 
These will look back upon the past with grati- 
tude, for it has taught them the value of 
improved hygiene, which can alone, without 
further help, rescue the consumptive from an 
early grave. But whilst accepting the rich 
heritage of the past, they can look proudly on 
their own acquirements ; they can add to the 
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knowledge of hygiene an accurate knowledge of 
drug-action, a knowledge whose dim outlines we 
can only faintly trace at present^ but whose 
perfect form and lineaments shall be disclosed 
to the scientific discoverers of a future day. 

May we not already anticipate these feelings of 
just pride^ — tve^ the despised followers of a slighted 
school of medicine — we^ who thank Hahne- 
mann for formulating and precisionising a great 
medical idea — we, who have accepted his rich 
legacy of facts in the treasure chambers of 
drug-action— twif, who are daily adding to our 
master's store fresh data and fuller experience, 
for the benefit of our devoted colleagues and for 
the good of all men ? 

We think that we may with reason forecast 
the future, living, as we do, in an age of scientific 
progress ; we may, as it were, pick the fruit 
of knowledge, which for us is ripe; which needs 
not to hang, for many a long hour, before the 
followers of orthodox medicine reach forth a 
hand to pluck it from its golden bough* 

The laureate sings 



** But who shaU so forecast the years 
And find a loss m gain to match ? 
Or reach a hand thro' lime to catch 
The far-off interest of tears?*' 



It is for US to "reach a hand thro' time/* and 

I 
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" catch the far-off interest " of knowledge and of 
good. 

If this be so, who would not proudly err with 
Hahnemann, rather than keep to the safe and 
common path trodden by the most distinguished 
members of a distinguished orthodoxy ? How 
safe the common path ! How easy to pursue ! 
And how pleasantly it leads across the green 
field, just to the — green field adjoining, and to 
nothing more. If our distinguished colleagues 
can rest satisfied with these tame, safe, meander- 
ing paths, that lead to nothing, we must not find 
fault, but rather pity them for their love of easy- 
going and their contentedness with the common- 
place. 

The path that we, the pioneers of medical 
progress, have chosen, is rough and thorny 
indeed, and our distinguished colleagues have 
done their best to sow it with ill weeds and 
hedge it about with difficulties. They have shot 
the poisoned arrows of scorn at us as we passed 
along; with evil speech they have stabbed us 
in the dark ; but yet we have pursued the even 
tenor of . our way with confidence, and ere long 
it will be for us to lead the way to scientific 
discovery, as we have already done, and it will 
be for our honourable detractors to follow 
humbly in our footsteps. 

We have indeed advanced, and the world of 
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suflferin^, to which so many of us belong may 
be thankful for the progress which has been, and 
will yet be made, in the treatment of this dire 
disease. Let us only think of the difference of a 
medical verdict, pronounced in the consul ting- 
rooms of the most distinguished physicians of a 
past century, with that given nowadays. The 
trembling patient is no longer absolutely 
doomed to a life of slow decay, but, even in 
the face of danger, is given a hope of life and a 
fair promise of recovery. Surely this is some- 
thing to be thankful for, this advance in the 
knowledge of disease and of its more rational 
treatment. If the practitioners of orthodox 
medicine have learned this wisdom, this accurate 
knowledge of chest disease and of its hygienic 
treatment, we of the new school must be grate- 
ful to them for the gifts of their insight and 
the fruits of their knowledge ; but \vc feel that 
treatment can go a step farther than the mere 
application of hygiene and a learned scheme of 
dietetics. Nevertheless, with a system of specific 
medication, we can reach surely and delicately 
the innermost chambers of the human frame ; 
and the fell spirit of disease shall at our touch 
depart, and never so much as rend the frail 
tenement it once possessed. When we think of 
such medicines as Phosphorus, now so fashion- 
able with our orthodox colleagues, once spoken j 
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of with a smile, and only valued as a scientific 
toy in chemical experiments or for use in match 
manufacture, we feel that we have in this one 
medicine a splendid weapon of defence against 
the foe ; knowing, as we do, its affinity for lung 
structure and its applicability to lung disease. 
PhospJiorus is but one good drug in our arma- 
ment ; there are many others, not, perhaps, so 
fashionable with those who apishly follow the 
medical fashions and never think for themselves, 
but quite as trustworthy in the treatment of that 
complex morbid condition which is known as 
pulmonary consumption. 

When we speak of the cough of consumption, 
we only speak of one symptom of this complex 
morbid condition. An important symptom Cough one uf 

1 • r 1 1 many symptomii 

truly, since it is significant of the mischief lurking J^^J^J^^^*^'* '"^ 
in the lung ; but the loss of flesh, the difficulty 
of breathing, the night sweats, the dislike for 
food, the failing strength, must also be con- 
sidered. For they all point to an impaired 
vitality, which, unless cared for judiciously, 
must lead, sooner or later, to a condition where 
hope breathes farewell, and regret only remains 
to torture us with the thoughts of what might 
have been, had more care and foresight been 
shown with regard to treatment. 

Believing, as we do, that consumption is first 
brought about by an altered condition of the 
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HowSfi _ blood, conjoined with impaired vitality, favoured 

coiiiitiniption 

bmws hi about? by faulty nutrition, nursed by breathing foul 
air, intensified by taking poor and insufficient 
foodi helped in its progress by lack of good 
exercise, and led slowly on to fatal issues by 
grief, anxiety, and overwork, can we pause for 
a moment in our choice of the most rational 
treatment of this terrible scourge of humanity ? 

Treat the We think not. We have to treat, not merely 

lion, not tnercly the weakened and diseased lime* but the whole 
ihe Hog, 

bodily condition which brings about disease in 
the lung. This is the only true and mtional plan 
of treatment 

The next point for consideration is to try and 
absorb the tubercular exudation in the lungs, to 
prevent ulceration of the lung tissue, and con- 
sequently to prevent the occurrence of haemor- 
rhage and the formation of cavities. And finally 
wx have to place our patients, by specific drug 
treatment and appropriate hygienic measures, 
in such a favourable condition as to ward 
off all further attack. This last proposition 
truly is intimately bound up with the first 
For the general constitutional treatment of dis* 
ease is in its best form of a preventive character, 
combining the adaptation of skilled hygiene with 
the accurate exhibition of drugs. 

We should begin by improving the digestion 
first of all, since, when this is at fault, no health 
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progress is possible. A weak stomach implies a J^^p^;'^*/^*' 
weak physique. Let us strengthen the stomach, 
and the whole body at once takes part in the 
reviving influence of an improved digestion. 
And let us ever remember that food may be of 
the best quality, and fair in quantity, and yet 
that, unless the stomach has power to take it up, 
assimilate it, and make use of it for building up 
the tissues, bodily waste will go on unbalanced 
by the addition of fresh life material. 

The quaUty of food taken by patients is of a weak stomach 

* ' * most difficult to 

undoubted importance ; nor must the quantity p'«'*-''«- 
be lost sight of, when emaciation takes place ; 
but a patient may be offered the choicest dishes, 
the most elegant wines, in liberal measure, the 
most tender meat artistically cooked, the most 
tempting vegetables, the lightest of puddings, 
served with the daintiest of sauce ; but, unless 
the stomach can accept with comfort, and appro- 
priate with judgment, these savoury morsels, the 
poor sufferer will still look* pale and blanched, 
and turn his head away, with a sigh, from dishes 
which might tempt an anchorite, and which 
might interest an emperor. 

I have been often told by dispensary patients, 
that their children did not get good enough 
food, and this, they thought, would account for 
their failing strength. This indeed, in many 
instances, is only too true ; but, when I came to 
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inquire into the nature of their diiJdren's diet, I 
found that it was quite nourishing enough for 
health -purposes, but the poor stomach was at 
faulty and then the quality of food was blamed 
when the digestion was tJie true malefactor. 
The poorer classes in England have unlimited 
belief in the power of meat-food for producing 
a large amount of life*force, and the result is, 
they make sacrifices to provide a meal which 
they are too often unable to properly cook. 
They forget, also, that for centuries their Scotch 
and Irish neighbours have Uved well and reared 
fine healthy cliildren on an almost purely vege* 
tarian diet. 

If patients can only get butter and milk with 
their farinaceous food, they will do well enough 
without the roast beef, but the digestion must 
be good for either porridge or beef to nourish 
the delicate and to fatten the lean. 

Let us then turn our attention to the state of 
the stomach in patients whose lungs are weak 
or prone to disease, for it is by attention to this 
unromantic organ that we may hope to arrive 
at the poetry of healthy life and avoid the prose 
of respirators and cough medicines. 

We must therefore not lose sight of the fact 
that, though cough may precede and accompany 
the deposit of tubercle in the lungs, yet there is 
another symptom of equal importance^ which 
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should never be misinterpreted or overlooked, 

and this is, continuous dyspepsia, characterized 

by frequent acid eructations and a dislike to 

fatty food. When we meet with this symptom, 

and find it accompanied by loss of flesh, pale face, Take note of 

cold hands and feet, we should be on our guard, dyspepsia. 

even though cough be absent. The dislike 

for fatty food is a most prominent symptom, 

the fat of fresh meat being the first to disagree, 

then afterwards bacon fat, and even butter. 

The dislike for fat at once implies an inability 

on the patient's part to digest it, and for this 

very reason we should direct our greatest efforts 

to improving the state of the digestive organs. 

The beginnings of tubercular deposit arise from 

faulty nutrition ; improve the digestion, and the 

tendency to deposit will at once diminish. It is 

well to hear what Dr. Chambers has to say on 

this important point. 

" It is clear, therefore," he writes, " that it is Treat the 

tendency to 

the tendency to tubercle, and not the existing tubercle, 
tubercle, which we have to fear and guard 
against; and that for the successful treatment 
of consumption we must withdraw our minds 
from the morbid anatomy of the locality to the 
fatal propensity of the constitution. I know you 
are disposed to turn first to the lungs. But 
if we inquire into the histories of those who 
have long suffered with vomicae (abscesses) or 
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blocKl cured by 



tubercles, they are by no means found to have 
taken special Ctire of their chests — they have 
not coddled or lived indoors, in even tempera- 
turesp hanging their lives on to their thermo- 
meters for fear of coughs ; they have gone on 
with their professions, or business, or work ; 
they have not ' laid a knife to their throat/ but 
have eaten and drunk like other people, and 
have enjoyed the gratification of their appetites* 
A patient of mine, over fifty, with copious 
pyoptysis {spitting of purulent matter) and con- 
densed lungs (of probably a tubercular cha- 
racter) from his youth, has kept hounds, broken 
his bones like other Nimrods, contested county 
elections, sat in Parliament, enjoyed his cham- 
pagne and other good things, but never allows 
any doctoring of his chest**' 

I can confirm, from my own personal know- 
ledge, this experience of Dn Chambers. The 
brother of a friend of mine was advised to spend 
a winter, or even two successive winters, at 
Madeira, on account of the delicate state of his 
lungs. The patient was a young man of about 
twenty-one years of age ; he had spat blood on 
more than one occasion, previous to this medical 
verdict, which condemned him to a delightful 
kind of exile from England. The young man, 
however, had a will of his own, and he loved 
horses ; at any rate he loved them so much that 
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one season he kept twelve hunters in his stables, 
and only seemed happy when mounted on one 
of these well-fed and willing steeds. So he 
stayed in England with his horses, and spat 
more blood ; but, within a week of a rather sharp 
attack of haemorrhage from the lungs, he was in 
the saddle, tearing over the Cotswold Hills, in 
wild career, after the flying fox and eager hounds. 
His brocher told me that this enthusiast in the 
chase was so weak on one occasion, that he had 
to be almost lifted into the saddle, but, when 
once seated on this throne of his, he was a 
stranger to fatigue, and had no sense of fear. 
He has hunted for three successive winters with 
impunity if not with positive advantage, and 
Madeira has failed to woo him with her soft 
balmy air. The truth is, he prefers to take his 
Madeira sunshine bottled, and is satisfied with 
the ruder but more bracing air of England. 

We must not therefore merely seek to Fre^hairthebcst 

tome of all. 

improve the digestion by giving the old- 
fashioned tonics, Quinine and Iron, but by pre- 
scribing the best of tonics, fresh air, and that in 
full measure, liberally given. Let us not be so 
timid as we have hitherto been as to the choice 
of absolutely warm air; let it be pure, even 
though it be cold; let it not be a harsh, irri- 
tating air, an easterly air, to cut and wound 
the delicate lung ; nor an air laden with fog and 
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It may be an 



bl'cui^Trht'f"? irilatid atr, such as blows across the Surrey hills; 
cuujiiutipuvfis. ^ pure ozonized air, that wanders round the 
seacoast of Kent; or a balmy air, softened and 
tempered with slight moisture, which breathes 
its blessing of health round the shores of the 
Isle of Wight, or the more sheltered recesses of 
Torquay. It may be a mountain air, high up in 
the Alps or Pyrenees, for has not Dr. Allbutt 
sung the praise of Davos as a health-resort for 
consumptives ? His praises, though loud, we 
beheve are just Then let the patient, who 
suffers from tubercle in the lungs, seek the 
fresh pure air of mountain or seacoast, and let 
him woo it boldly. He must be no coy lover; the 
great goddess Nature will not repel his advances ; 
and she will breathe health into his frame, light 
into his eyes, add colour to his cheeks, and give 
firmness to his step. It is the breath of life she 
gives, this pure air of the hillside and the coast 
Go forthp afflicted ones, in hope ; forget your 
tonics, your bitters, and your acids ; take the 
air, for then " good digestion shall wait on appe- 
tite, and health on both/' Go forth well clad, 
well shod, well fed, and fear not ; forget your 
cough ; breathe in Nature's gift, pure air; but let 
it be taken in by the nostrils, and not with open 
mouth, for then it will enter your lungs gentiy 
tempered and softened for harmless inhalation. 
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To show the importance of this livinc: as much importance of 

* living out of 

as possible in the open air, we note the fact*^~"* 
that " in the temperate zone, where the civilised 
inhabitants of the globe are located, it is calcu- 
lated that one-tenth of the population die of this 
malady — Le., pulmonary consumption." {Aitken,) 
And further, that animals, when domesticated, 
are more liable to tubercular disease than when 
living in their natural, wild state. " The stabled 
cow, the penned sheep, the tame rabbit, the 
monkey, the caged lion, tiger, or elephant, are 
almost invariably cut off by tuberculous affec- 
tions, no doubt due to deficient ventilation, and 
the abeyance of normal exercise of the pul- 
monary function." (Aitkeii,) If this is the case, 
does it not point out most plainly the all- 
important value of fresh air and exercise for the 
young and the delicate } With fresh air, and 
proper exercise, the spectre of death can be kept 
at bay ; take away these weapons of defence, 
and the young and tender fall an easy prey. 

When I speak of exercise I touch upon a most Exercise, 
important element in the education of the young 
— an element which is too often neglected, and 
but little understood. This requires a long 
chapter to itself, but space will not admit of it 
I will therefore point out briefly the fact that 
injudicious exercise is as harmful as little or 
none at alL 
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Swinging like a monkey on a trapeze, at all 
odd hours of the day, before meals, and after 
mealSf is interesting, and breaks the monotony 
of school hours ; but it does not suit all chest 
affections ; neither will throwing tlie arms wnldly 
about with heavy dumb-bells invariably develop 
the biceps, or improve the capacity of the chest 
Walking or rinking till the back aches, the head 
aches, and the ankles ache, may serve as an 
example of human endurance ; but nervous 
exhaustion and dyspepsia are not unfrequent 
sequels of this excess of exercise: 

Exercise, to be of use to a patient whose 
lungs are weak or whose constitution is delicate, 
roust be prescribed with as much care as is given 
to the choice of a medicine in lung inflammation 
or typhoid fever. The vague and inaccurate 
{shall we add unscientific?) prescription, "Take 
exercise/' is too often given to patients of all 
degrees of strength or weakness ; and those 
patients Avho feel themselves being bowed out of 
the consul ting- room fear to ask ** What kind of 
exercise ? Other patients again there are who, 
having folded up their prescriptions, fondly 
imagine that in the bit of paper^ for which they 
have paid a guinea or perhaps two, there is the 
sole and sure help for their complaint. They 
therefore look upon the physician's last words^ 
Take exercise/' as a mere form of speech, like 
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" A merry Christmas " or " A happy New Year," 
whereas we know that Christmas is too often 
fraught with anything but merriment, and that 
the New Year brings to some nought but poverty 
and distress in its chill young fingers. 

There is a meaning in the prescription " Take 
exercise," only its character should be written 
legibly, and its injunctions should be strictly, 
followed. The exercise that an invalid should "^^.^^^^'^^ 

exercise 

take must be exactly proportioned to his 
strength ; it should never be severe enough to 
cause great fatigue, or take away the appetite, 
or chill the feet, or make the head ache. It 
should never be taken soon after the principal 
meal of the day, but an hour*s interval should 
elapse between mealtime and exercise. The 
patient in winter should be warmly clad, and 
well shod, and should go out warm, never going 
out merely to get warm^; for if the circulation is 
languid — indeed it is never otherwise in patients 
with lung-disease — there is great danger of a 
chill being taken. 

Again, too, when the patients are very weak ^ . 

o » ' J gymnastics. 

— nay, even though they are only slightly so^ 
exercise can be given them by means of the. ^ 
proper application of Ling's Swedish gymnastics, 
and in this way not only will there be a ga\n^of 
muscular activity, but also the lung symptoms 
will lessen in severity. By means of the deriva- 

I 
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tive movements, lung- congest ions can be greatly 
reduced, and tubercular matter can be absorbed 
or more readily eliminated from the system 
Furthermore, these good results can be obtained 
\% ithout sending your patient to Alexandria or 
Algiers. Much has been done for consumptives 
by the scientific application of the movement- 
cufe, and more will be done as the profession 
becomes less prejudiced, and the public better 
informed about health questions* Therefore, we 
say, that when a medical man orders exercise, 
it is his duty to name the kind of exercises and 
the amount that may with advantage be 
taken. 

Only last year I was consulted about the 
health of a most elegant English girl ; she had a 
cough — a nasty, dry, hacking cough — hoarse- 
ness of voice that I felt sure was unnatural, a 
pulse that varied from goto i ro, and a tempera- 
ture of I CO R to loi F., loss of flesh, loss of 
strength, and tlie inevitable loss of appetite; 
there was only slight dulness of one lung^ but 
yet here was a case of tubercular disease. 

What had exercise done for her ? It had 
served to ruin her constitution. It was inju- 
dicious exercise. She was passionately fond of 
the rink, was a graceful executant, had spent 
hours in this form of exercise, had fatigued her- 
self beyond her strength, and had caught many 
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a cold, I doubt not, when heated ; and with a 
delicate constitution, and a predisposition to 
tubercle, the frail frame had given way from the 
excessive strain put upon it ; but, in spite of all 
the exercise she had taken, consumption had 
developed. As I was unable to cure her cough 
in about a month's time — which, by the way, I 
was expected by her father to do — she was taken 
out of my hands for other treatment. She died 
about twelve months afterwards. What had 
exercise done for this poor child ? 

I have written this to show the harm that may 
be done by violent and fatiguing exercise in the 
frames of the delicate. Now I will quote a case 
from Dr. Chapman's interesting pamphlet on 
Ling's Swedish gymnastics, to show what good 
can be done by the happy application of exer- 
cise. 

The case is one of a Miss S — ^ 30 years of age, Resuhsof 

judicious 

who had suffered for a year from cough, with exercise, 
muco-purulent expectoration and spitting of 
blood, of which she had had five attacks. Her 
feet were distressingly cold, both in summer and 
winter. She had burning heat in the palms of 
her hands, and her face was flushed in the 
evening. Right shoulder was depressed, and 
s^lso breast-bone. 

She had aching pains under the right shoulder- 
blade ; she was frequently hoarse ; there was 
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dulness on percussion under both clavicles, 
especially under the right ; the rcspirator)^^ mur- 
mur under the right clavicle was tubular, and 
there was prolonged inspiratory murmur. The 
chest only expanded a quarter of an inch with 
the strongest respiratory effort she could make. 
After three months' treatment by Ling*s 
exercises, under Professor Georgii, her "strength, 
as shown by pressure with the hand^ increased 
from 12 to 2g in the scale of the dynamometer 
She gained one inch and a quarter round the 
chesty and the inspiratory power was increased 
nearly an inch. Her general health w^as much 
improved, her feet were w^arm, and she could 
take long walks. The treatment commenced in 
Februar>"j 1S52, and when Dr. Chapman re- 
ported the case in 1S56, he said: "There has 
been up to the present time no relapse, and she 
is now in fair health," My case is quoted from 
a very interesting pamphlet on " Ling's Educa- 
tional and Curative Exercises/' written by the 
late accomplished scholar and physician, Dr. M, 
J. Chapman, and edited by Augustus Georgii, 
w^ho was once Professor of Anatomy at the Royal 
Gymnastic Institution at Stockholm, In the 
pamphlet I refer to there are many other cases 
full of instruction, both to medical men and the 
general public, as showing the immense value of 
properly directed exercise in the treatment of 
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chronic disease, even though the disease itself 
should assume a dangerous character. 

The whole subject of exercise under scientific Subject of 

exercise not wiell 

control is one of the deepest interest, and must, ^eulrarmen^ 
we feel sure, claim the attention of all thought- 
ful practitioners. There has hitherto been too 
much hasty generalisation on the subject, and 
too little careful individualisation, for great pro- 
gress to have been made in this country by the 
movement cure, but we trust that the hygiene 
of exercise will be as much a matter of education 
in schools as the Latin grammar or the use of 
the globes. 

What medicinal help, then, can be given to a 
patient who shows a decided weakness of lung 
and tendency to the deposit of tubercle ? The 
digestion is to be first improved, and the dys- 
peptic symptoms considered. 

Bryonia will meet the form of indigestion Bryonia, 
characterized by dry furred tongue, constipa- 
tion, pain at pit of stomach, which is also felt at 
the back between the shoulders. Thirst is also 
complained of in the Bryonia symptoms — a 
thirst that must be quenched by full draughts of 
water aod not by little sips. A dry cough is 
also characteristic of Bryonia, and headache is 
occasionally present. 

Pulsatilla meets the symptom of dislike to Pulsatilla, 
fatty food most markedly, and is suitable to 
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patients with fair hair, blue eyes, and an easy 
disposition. There is a tendency to diarrhoea 
rather than constipation, and the monthly period 
is often apt to be scanty, and suppressed. The 
cough here is rather a loose one, and seems to 
come more from the lung than from the throat 

Ahix Vomica is called for when there is a 
decidedly bilious element in the dyspepsia^ 
when the patient has sour risings, nausea, and 
at times actual vomiting. The bowels, too, are 
generally constipated. The patient is restless at 
night, and feels inclined to sleep in the eady 
morning, and to have headache and malaise all 
the forenoon, his symptoms generally improving 
towards evening. This medicine will often 
follow Bryonia with advantage. 

Nux and Bryonia are two good friends who 
will walk together arm-in-arm, and will neither 
of them be offended if one is asked to lead the 
way, 

Lycopoditim should be thought of when there 
is much flatulent dyspepsia, when the water is 
high-coloured and leaves a brick^coloured de- 
posit, when there is a good deal of irritation of 
the nose and eyes, and when cold hands and 
feet are a constant source of trouble, 

Cakarea Carbonica and Caicarm PhosphoHca 
meet the general cachexia of consumption and 
a/so tile accompanymg md\^?t^\.\oiv. They serve 
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to build up the weakened tissues, they add lime 
to the bones, they give strength to the whole 
system. When acid eructations are present, 
when the bowels are relaxed, when emaciation 
is advancing, when the glands of the neck are 
enlarged, when the catamenia are too frequent 
and too profuse, when the system is sensitive to 
cold and the body easily fatigued, then these 
two medicines may be called in to give the help 
which is most needed. 

Phosphorus also is a medicine which has the Phosphorus, 
double action on both lun^ and stomach. It 
meets that form of irritative dyspepsia with a 
dry, red tongue, pains in the stomach both 
before and after food, and tendency to diar- 
rhoea after taking food, which is not uncommon 
in consumptive patients. It also has a most 
powerful influence on the lung-tissues, either 
when there is loose cough with purulent 
expectoration, or when the cough is dry and 
hacking and when fresh lung congestion has 
set in. It acts also on the windpipe, and there- 
fore is valuable either in hoarseness or loss of 
voice. 

This medicine has proved of signal service p»>o»p^o^«^ 
whea mixed with cod-liver oil or salad oil 
and rubbed into the chest of consumptive pa- 
tients, or when there has been congestion of the 
lungs in otherwise healthy patieuts, \\\\^tv >i>cv& 
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lung has become solidified, and there are adhe- 
sions between lung and pleura* 

Arsiniami has such a wide range of action 
that it will meet many of the symptoms peculiar 
to consumptive patients. It is suitable when 
there is emaciation, diarrhoea, dry, rather clean, 
but reddish tongue, when the lips are red and 
cracked and the skin is dry and pale. Again, 
when night-sweats are present it is of infinite 
value, as I have found on many occasions. 
Under the symptoms for which A rsenicum is of 
benefit we find great and continuous thirst, not 
to be quenched, like the Bfyo7ua thirst, by one 
large draught of water, but by repeated sips of 
cold water — the colder it is, the better for the 
patient, 

Hepar Sulphtiris will give great relief to the 
loose throat cough with free expectoration, and 
win also loosen a dry irritating cough of the 
windpipe. Like Calcarea Carbanica, it is suitable 
to the general constitution of the tuberculous 
patient, and, having a wide range of action, it 
acts, not merely on the throat and lung, but also 
on the liver and digestive system generally. 

Su/p/mrf that great polychrest or heal-all, 
renders good service to the consumptive patient 
at all times and in all stages of his disease. 
Whether it be called for in the beginning of 
mlschwf^ to help nature to tViio^ tke lurking 
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seeds of disease, or whether it be used where 
lung trouble is actually present, there is scarcely 
a condition it will not attack, there is hardly a 
medicine it will not follow and help in its action. 
It acts on the skin, the mucous membrane, the 
bones, the glandular structures. Like Hepar ^ 
Sulphurisy it will loosen the dry cough ; it will 
also, like Hepar^ check profuse expectoration in 
loose cough. Both constipation and diarrhoea 
are relieved by its action, both scanty and pro- 
fuse menstruation are benefited by its influence. 
Let, then, this medicine be used both early and 
late ; it will not disappoint us if rightly adminis- 
tered, whether taken internally as a medicine or 
used as an inhalation. By the latter method it 
also serves as an antiseptic, and purifies the lung 
of the products of decay. 

Hyoscyamiis will be found useful in loose, Hyoscyamus. 
shaking coughs that are worse when lying down, 
when the uvula is relaxed, and the nervous 
system is irritable. 

Drosera has the characteristic spasmodic cough, Drosera. 
with retching or actual vomiting, with hoarseness 
of the voice, dryness of the throat, and aggrava- 
tion of the symptoms in the evening or at night. 

We must not close this chapter without 
taking note of one or two more remedies for 
the cough which proceeds from pulmonary dis- 
ease. 
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Nitric Acid is one of those remedies, and it 
has a wider sphere of action than we are at first 
disposed to credit it with* It acts on the throat, 
the windpipe, the bronchial tubes, the liver and 
bowels, the eyes, nose, and skin. 

The cough which it relieves is more often a 
dry, tickling, throat cough , but sometimes it 
touches also the loose, shaking cough of relaxed 
tivula and faucial irritation. 

When the patient is of a bilious or scrofulous 
constitution it has been found of great service. 
When the bowels are relaxed, when there is 
nausea and dislike to food, when the patient 
catches cold easily, and the cough is made worse 
by lying down, or by the warmth of the bed, and 
whea night sweats are present, then Nitric Acid 
will be found an admirable ally in the treat nient 
of tubercular mischief 

1 spoke of Situguinaria in the chapter on 
BronchitiSj and again refer to it here, as its 
action is both on the bronchial tubes and also 
the lung tissue itself In America this medicine 
enjoys a great reputation amongst our Homceo- 
pat hie colleagues for the relief of all sorts of 
pulmonary troubles, from bronchitis or pneu- 
monia to tubercle in the lungs. Dr. Hoi comb, 
of America, says ; " I prescribe it in a certain 
troublesome, harassing cough, without marked 
inflammatory action, when you are uncertain 
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whether you are dealing with a chronic bron- 
chitis or an incipient tuberculosis. I used the 
first centesimal trituration of the resinoid. I 
have been astonished at the power of this 
remedy in such cases. It has done me more 
good in pulmonary diseases than any other 
single remedy." Dr. E. M. Hale, in his admirable 
work on the " New American Remedies," says 
of this drug that, in affections of the lungs, it 
occupies a place midway between Phosphorus 
and Tartar Emetic, 

Kreasote is a medicine which is of value when Krcasote. 
there is a constant spasmodic cough, with retch- 
ing, and with muco-purulent expectoration, offen- 
sive breath, great prostration, and diarrhoea. It 
will often relieve the retching very promptly, 
and it has great power in reviving the patient 
after a long, severe fit of coughing. My friend 
Dr. Harper, of Windsor, cured a case of obstinate 
vomiting, in a patient who had been under dis- 
tinguished allopathic advice for some months, 
with one dose of this medicine, and I have to 
thank him for suggesting its use to me in the 
prostration of tubercular disease. Indeed, I have 
to thank him for so many good suggestions in 
treatment that I think I could write an inte- 
resting chapter on the subject. 

Conium should not be forgotten in those loose, Conium. 
shaking coughs which are worse at night, or on 
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lying down, and which are often accompanied 
by a relaxed state of the throat and excitement 
of the nervous system. It is a medicine which 
can be used with advantage in a low dilu- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CONSUMPTION (continued). 

Cod- LIVER Oil is half food, half medicine; as Cod-iivcr oil. 
food it supplies the fat that is so terribly defi- 
cient in tubercular disease; as medicine it 
soothes the irritable condition of the throat and 
lung. It must be given with judgment. A 
teaspoonful at bedtime is a dose quite large 
enough to begin with for the first week ; then the 
dose can be doubled, giving another teaspoonful 
an hour after midday dinner. Gradually, the 
quantity can be increased to a dessert-spoonful 
and a halii or two dessert-spoonfuls a day ; but 
this must entirely depend on the patient's con- 
dition, and on the state of the weather. A fair- 
haired, blue-eyed child will take cod-oil with 
composure, if not with actual relish, and bear it 
in full doses ; whereas a thin, dark-eyed, bilious 
patient will turn away from his evening measure 
of oil with disgust, and neither lemon-juice, 
coffee, orange wine, nor claret will sufficiently 
disguise the fishy flavour, or prevent the acid 
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risings which so plainly tell that the oil has not 
been digested » 

Then, for the weather. In dry, cold, frosty 
weather, cod-oil is more easy of digestion, and is 
more called for, and renders better service than 
in mild, damp weather, or in the heats of 
summer Indeed, we are of opinion that the use 
of cod-oti is never indicated in summer time; 
that is, in really honest, warm summer weather, 
not in that half-hearted sort of summer we so 
often get in England, when the east wind blows 
with as much zest and hilarity in June as it did 
in February or March* 

The cod'Oil serves as food to give fat to the 
system, and thereby to supply a fuel for the fire 
of life to burn more brightly by. It is a heat- 
producer, and therefore a safe sort of chest- 
protector. It arrests tissue-waste, and supplies 
the system with the basis for fresh tissue, Dn 
Chambers tells us that to save the parts threat- 
ened with tubercle, we must anticipate the forma- 
tion of the imperfect matter by supplying a 
groundwork for perfect tissue. This ground- 
work is laid by freshly assimilated oleaginous 
substance ; oleaginous substance is what is 
furnished by nature for the primary growth and 
nutrition of all the higher tissue of animal 
bodies ; and indeed many physiologists assert 
•-hat without it there is no growth ; so that in 
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administering it — Le.y cod-oil — we are closely 
imitating the wisest teacher of medicine, mother 
Nature." 

So that we not only fatten our patients, but ^ caution, 
cure the cause of their loss of flesh. One caution 
I think is requisite in giving this form of fat to 
consumptive patients, and that is, to avoid its use 
when inflammatory action is going on in the 
lung, or in the event of haemoptysis taking 
place ; it is then more likely to irritate the 
system, and is with difficulty assimilated. 

To the question ** How shall I take my 
oil?" we answer *'In what you like." Our 
meaning is, that as patients' tastes differ greatly, 
so, one will ask for orange wine, another for How to take cod- 

livcr-oil. 

claret, a third for coffee, a fourth for milk, and a 
fifth will be content with plain cold water as a 
vehicle, whilst a sixth will say " Add ice to the 
water." Others will crave for a little bite of red- 
herring, or a taste of anchovy, so as to be quite 
equal to the occasion. The red-herring and 
anchovy party will therefore approve of washing 
the mouth out with a little salt and water after 
taking their dose. 

A cod-liver- oil jelly was brought out some cod-Uvcr-oii 
few years ago by a Manchester firm of chemists, ^*"^* 
and it was sold in little jars like those that 
might contain the Balm of Columbia or the 
Bloom of Everlasting Beauty. I bought some 
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and finished a pot of it on my owii accoimt^ and 
I must say that though, to a superficial observer, 
I was eating the best hair pomade by teaspooo- 
fulsp yet I must confess that I took my pomade 
without any " aversion or wry faces, as a bairn 
takes physic," but with positive rehsK As a 
proof of its being fairly palatablej I took it often 
as a kind of bonne bouche immediately after my 
mid-day dinner^ without feeling any unpleasant 
results, 

Respiraicrs A word OH the subject of Respirators may be 

allow of out -door 

ex«rdse. not altogether out of place. Jeffrey's acute mind 
saw clearly the harm done to patients by shutting 
them up indoors all the dreary winter months. 
He saw that they lost their appetite, and became 
hipped and low in tone, got sluggish livers and 
fatty disease of the heart ; that what they gained 
by staying in a warm room, as far as their lungs 
were concerned, they lost as far as their digestive, 
muscular, and nervous system was concerned 
He also saw the cases of other poor folks who 
could not afford the luxury of staying in a warm 
dining-room half the livelong day, but who were 
obliged to go out*of*doors in all weathers to earn 
their daily bread He thought this w^as a sad 
state of affairs, and, being of a philanthropical 
turn of mind, he applied his ingenuity, wJiich 
was great, to the subject, and produced the 
respirator, for which he deser\^es the thanks of 
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all poor souls whose lungs are weak and whose 
pockets are but thinly lined with gold. But let 
us note one fact — that his invention was violently 
opposed and ridiculed by the bulk of the medical 
profession. Why, we naturally ask ? Because 
he had brought out a new thing, and because the 
medical profession in this country is so eminently Respirators 
conservative, and also because Jeffrey's inven- doilTby"?^ 
tion touched the pockets of his medical brethren ; 
for we see that a patient with chronic cough 
would rather go out-of-doors on fine winter morn- 
ings and breathe the air, even though it passed 
through a respirator, than sit at home and wait 
for a medical visit, or look gloomily at his bottle 
of squills and ipecacuanha, and wonder what 
would be the next abomination, in the way of 
physic, his medical attendant would present 
him with, looking so elegant in its spotless 
white wrappings of nattily-folded paper, with 
the little dot of red sealing-wax just peeping 
out of the two ends of the wrapper. A whited 
sepulchre, full inside of the abominations of the 
apothecary's art. Pooh ! How it smells ! And 
pah ! How it tastes ! 

Respirators not merely allow warmer air to Respirators dry 
be taken into the lungs, but they also permit of shou?d ^ways 
a drier air, and thus they rob the London fog of 
half its danger. They dry the foggy air, they 
warm it, and they purge it of its chemical 
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irritants. A respirator should be always at hand^ 
not stowed away in some forgotten box in a 
neglected drawer, but ready for use at a mo- 
ment's notice ; and should a delicate patient go 
out on a fine winter's morning, tempted by the 
sunshine, he should not forget to put the 
respirator in his pocket, for, perhaps, before his 
walk is over, an envious cloud may conceal the 
sun, and the wind may veer round from west to 
north. 

When there is great irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the nose, so that the least chilly 
air brings us a cold in the head, then the ori-nasal 
respirator should be worn, since in these cases of 
great sensitiveness of the system to cold air, 
even breathing by the nose will not prevent a 
patient from catching cold, and cold will travel 
only too easily from the nose to the throat, and 
from the throat to the lungs. 

Well, the advantage of Jeffrey's respirator is 
that it allows the delicate -lunged patient to go 
out-of-doors in the winter w^eather - a great 
advantage, truly. It also permits the patient to 
chat with a friend on his walk without fear of 
taking cold But the disadvantage is that it 
makes the patient breathe a vitiated air, for 
though a warmer air passes through the meshes 
of Jeffrey's instrument, yet we cannot help 
thinking there is not sufficient passage for the 
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expired air to leave the respirator, this expired 
air, of course, containing carbonic acid and un- 
healthy animal products from the lung. How is- 
this difficulty to be overcome ? To take in fresh- 
air by nose and respirator, and let out the stale 
air as much as possible by the nose — this in-^ 
volves a little care and a little forethought. 
But surely if this is all that is required of a 
patient who has tubercle of the lungs or chronic 
bronchitis, the patient must deserve to suffer 
who will not exercise this care and forethought.. 
I touch here upon that important and interesting Art of breathing, 
subject, the Art of Breathing, which, when 
properly studied and rightly applied, has such 
an influence for good on those who value a pair 
of healthy lungs, and who make professional use 
of the speaking or singing voice. 

In my little work en " Clergyman's Sore 
Throat" I have devoted a chapter to this 
"Art of Breathing," which may perhaps interest 
those to whom voice management is a life-long 
study.* 

Consumptive patients also should pay atten- 
tion to this art ; indeed, all whose lungs are 
delicate in any way, and who have a tendency 
to catch cold easily. Some reader may smile 

• " Clergyman's Sore Threat : " its Local, Constitutional, and 
Elocutionary Treatment, with special Chapters on the Art of 
Breathing and Hygiene of the Voice. (£. Gould and Son.) 
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at the idea of nay raismg breathing to the dig- 
nity of a fine art ; but nevertheless^, in spite of 
any possible smiles, I contend that much indif- 
ferent reading and singing comes of ignorance 
of this art ; and also that many a cold that has 
fastened on the lungs of a patient might have 
been prevented by a knowledge of this art 

Indeed, like many good things, it is very old; 
and it is also Uke many good things, for it has 
been almost forgotten. Dally, of France, has 
done something to revive this knowledge in 
his **CineKfologic ou science du mouvement dans 
ses rapports avcc Teducation, Thygidne et la 
th^rapie/' and Neumann, of Germany, has 
followed closely in his track, and given us his 
interesting monograph, Die Athmungs-Kunst 
des Menschen." 

We learn from these authorities that the art 
of breathing has been in use as a therapeutic 
agent for thousands of years. The Chinese^ for 
instance, those wonderful people who got up in 
the morning of the world a few hours earlier 
than their European neighbours, were in the 
habit of using a most artistic and ingenious 
method of breath-taking, with various positions 
of the body suitable to the various diseased 
conditions requiring treatment But when did 
they begin to make use of these artistic methods 
of breath-taking? readers W the 
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eighteenth century ? No. In the seventeenth ? 
No. You give it up } Yes. Well, according 
to Dally, it was about 2,000 years before the 
Christian era. What with these early days of 
the movement-cure, their invention of the com- 
pass, and of gunpowder^ and their delicious 
productions in Nankin-blue ware, we have 
something to thank him for, this Heathen 
Chinee." Again, trusting to Dally for informa- 
tion, we learn that some 1,300 years before 
Christ the inhabitants of Eastern India intro- 
duced the art of breathing into their religious 
festivals, insisting on the value of holding breath 
several times, as a means of purifying all the 
organs of the body, especially the chest. 

We know also that Celsus and Galen advised CeisusandGaiem 
this holding of the breath as a therapeutic 
agent, to increase animal heat in the internal 
organs, to enlarge the capacity of the chest, to 
strengthen the lungs, to free them of all im- 
purities, to open the pores of the skin, and to 
thin the tissue of the skin itself, so as to allow 
the watery elements of the blood to make their 
escape thereby. 

But in the middle ages we learn from the 
writings of Mercurialis, Oribasius, and others, 
that no advance had been made on the sugges- 
tions of Greek and Roman physicians, and, 
indeed, vtry little application of tcv^'axv^ 
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cure. As in Great Britain the potter's art was ex- 
tinct for many hundred years after the Romans 
left this island^ so the art of breathing languished 
for many a long year for lack of intelligent 
advocates. The honour of reviving this neglected 
art was left for Dally to obtain^ and his 
Cinesiologie " is a landmark in the region of 
medical progress. It is a landmark we should 
do well to take notice oC 

Other labourers have entered into this field, 
as for instance his son, Dn A- R E. Dally, 
whose work, " Plan d'une Therapeutique par le 
mouvement fonctionnel^" is of value to those 
who are interested in the movement-cure, and 
as another instance Dn A* C Neumann, whose 
*'Athmungs-Kunst" I have already mentionedi 
which is full of suggestions as practical as, to the 
uninitiated, they appear quaint Dr. L. Mandl, 
of Paris, the distinguished laryngoscopist, has 
added his contribution to the medical store in 
his De la Fatigue de la Voix dans ses rapports 
avec le mode de la Respiration," and a very 
MiTchaidcCsJvi interesting contribution it is. Marchal de Calvi 
has written on *' Des Mouvements de la Respira- 
tion dans le Chant," and written welL Dn 
Segond's Hygiene du Chanteur *' follows in the 
same track, and Dr. Poiseuiile gives us fresh 
matter in his " Recherches sur la Respiration,*' 
Here is food enough for thought, material suffi- 
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cient to work upon, and yet in this country the 
art of breathing seems to have become a lost 
art, like Maestro GiiWSio's ruby lustre on the 
Majolica Ware. ^^^J^\^\J^^ 

Is it because chest diseaies are less frequent 
in England than on the Continent? Is it 
because we are better speakers and singers than 
our neighbours across the Channel? Is it 
because we are an athletic nation, and need not 
trouble ourselves about a process which to some 
is an art, and which to us appears as a nature ? 
I could answer " No " to every one of the above 
questions, inasmuch as chest diseases are as 
often met with, and are as fatal, in England, as 
in France or Germany ; and as for speakers and 
singers, we cannot claim superiority over such 
countries as have produced a Tietjens, a Nilsson, 
a Patti, a Mario, or a Jenny Lind. And as for 
athletics, the Germans and the Swedes have 
gone far beyond us in formulating and precision- GymLiti< 
ising athletics in their highest form, as shown in 
the artistic accuracy of Ling's gymnastics. Ling 
has simply revolutionised the kingdom of the 
gymnast on the Continent, and his influence is 
slowly beginning to be felt in this country also. 
Let us no longer close our eyes to the value of 
applied gymnastics and the art of breathing as 
a means of curing chronic disease. 

In consumptive cases there is not a more 
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potent auxiliary than this combination of the 
art of breathing and the movement-cure. They 
go hand in hand, and should be studied and 
utilised simultaneously. 

Before I leave the subject of the art of breath- 
ing, I wish to call attention to the use of the 
spirometer Now this ingenious instrument of 
Mr Hutchinsons is of undoubted value as a 
test of lung strength and so-called vital capacity ; 
and not merely of lung strength, for we have to 
take into consideration the height of the patient 
who uses the instrument, and also his aptitude 
for using it ; for a man with sound lungs can- 
not raise the inner cylinder of the spirometer 
to as high a point or with the same ease on the 
first day of trial as after a week^s use of the 
instrument. And again, I object strongly to the 
spirometer being made use of as a therapeutic 
agent to help in expanding the lungs ; for there 
is great danger, in the case of consumptives, of 
congesting the lung, or even of bringing on 
an attack of blood-spitting. And even in those 
whose lungs are not diseased, but whose bron- 
chial tubes are delicate, there is a risk of produc- 
ing emphysema by mechanically overstretching 
the lung tissue and the finer network of the 
bronchial membrane. Some may fancy that 
this is being over- cautious, but I write for the 
w€ak and not for the sUou^^ It Is but 
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natural, from a certain feeling of amour propre^ 
for the experimenter to wish to raise the cylinder 
as high as possible, it is not improbable, if he 
puts out his strength injudiciously, and has not 
studied the first principles of the art of breath- 
ing, that he will not only fail in getting a fairly 
good mark, but he may also succeed in damaging 
his lungs. 

Are we not familiar with cases of emphysema Emph>'8cma and 

blowing on vrind- 

which, as Dr. E. T. Blake, of Reigate, has instruments, 
pointed out, are brought on by playing on wind 
instruments 1 Is not this blowing suddenly and 
forcibly into the mouthpiece of a spirometer in 
order to raise a cylinder to a meritorious height 
infinitely more trying to a weak lung than any 
amount of steady tootle-tootling at the light- 
hearted cornet or the deep-voiced trombone ? I 
do not merely think so, but I know it. 

And here let me speak of the value of con- Continuous ex- 
ercise of muscles 

tinuous exercise of the respiratory muscles, for 
it holds good in speech, song, and playing on 
wind instruments, that the more continuous the 
exercise the less likelihood is there of the per- 
former's suffering, and the more satisfactory to 
the muscular system is the result. We all 
know the artistic difference between a half- 
trained amateur and a highly-trained profes- 
sional. If we don't, the sooner we learn it the 
better. Let the art of breathing be. a lox 
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the consumptive's daily study, not to be treated 
in a light, easy sort of fashion, to be taken up and 
put down again Hke the last novel, but to be 
thought over and practised with care, and, as it 
were, with affection. Let there be the love of 
the amateur bleaded with the steady zeal of the 
professionaL 

This is becoming a much longer chapter than 
I had originally intended, but the disease I am 
writing about is so many-sided that it requires 
many-sided means of attack. Its treatment 
embraces important questions of hygiene, subtle 
points of drug-administratioiL Air> exercise, 
diet, clothing, bathing, come under the sub- 
ject of hygiene, whilst the whole materia medica, 
in all its variety and all its difficulty, is open to 
our consideration when the word "medicine*' is 
once made use of. I must not, therefore, go 
fully into the subject of breathing as a thera- 
peutic agent ; for this w^ould make not merely a 
chapter by itself, but even a book. Let those, 
however, who feel interested in this subject 
refer to Neumann's Athmungs-Kunst," where it 
is treated exhaustively, while those who care to 
see my own views in a compressed form will 
find them^ as I said before, in the little chapter 
on the Art of Speaking " in my *' Clergyman's 
Sore Throat:' 
1 have spoken of the va\u^ v^i^'c^^t^^\\^\?c^ 
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of judicious exercise, of diet, of the " Art of 
Breathing ; " now I must draw attention to the J^fwth^ 

lungs. 

value of practising the voice, either in speech or 
song, as a means of strengthening the lungs, and 
of thereby preventing the deposit of tubercle. 
When we once consider that voice exercise 
means, not merely setting in action an inch or so 
of, vocal cords, but that it also involves the use 
of many powerful muscles, and that it acts on 
the heart, the lungs, the liver, and the stomach, 
we cannot fail to see what an important auxiliary 
we have in medical treatment ; that which is 
looked upon as a fine art by the aesthetic, be- 
comes, under proper management, a preventive 
of sickness, an enemy to disease, and a shield 
against the onset of death. 

Who would not practise the art of song, or 
master the refinements of eloquent speech, when 
not merely the proud pleasure of such an ac- 
quisition would be his reward, but when con- 
jointly with this newly acquired art there would 
be associated that grander acquisition, health ? 

Have we not read of cases where a weak lung 
has been strengthened by voice exercise ? and 
even where a diseased lung has been greatly 
benefited ? I will speak of a case in point — 
that of the naturalist Cuvier, who was pronounced SSSiby 

fessorship. 

to be consumptive when a young man. His 
talents brought him a professorship m'?^xv&. 
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be a public professor of any brandi of science or 
any phase of faith, is to be a public speaker five 
or six days out of the seven. Cuvier's profes- 
sorship involved this obligation of almost daily 
public speaking* His friends feared the results of 
this voice exercise ; their fears were vain ; for by 
degrees his weak lungs grew strong, he kept his 
professorship, and lived to a good old age. 

Where there is pulmonary congestionp as 
shown by spitting of blood, then, of course^ loud 
speaking or singing must at once be given up ; 
and this very precept of "silence after blood- 
spitting " shows most clearly the powerful influ- 
ence of voice exercise on the lung- tissue. If a 
patient who has just been blanched by an attack 
of bleeding from the lungs is forbidden to speaW 
above a whisper* for fear of bringing on a fresh 
attack of haemorrhage, it stands to reason that 
the exercise of speech touches the innermost 
recesses of the lung*cells, and can indeed be 
made as powerful a stimulus for health, as it 
becomes a dangerous irritant in disease. 

To exercise the voice in song is, I think, pre- 
ferable to simply using it in speech or reading 
aloud, as there is more continuous flow of sound, 
and more even pressure on the lung, so long 
only as the singer studies the art of breathing, 
and does not aim at the production of notes 
which are above his leg^\lvin\ate cQtivenient 
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register. There is, moreover, for the generality 
of people, more attraction in the graceful ren- 
dering of a song of Schubert, than in the effective 
delivery of a piece from Shakespeare. And 
besides, very few persons, unless they accom- 
panied themselves, would sit down to sing (this 
inartistic practice, by the way, still prevails, we 
believe, in the Scotch Kirk), but many would be 
tempted to sit for their reading. 

To stand and sing, therefore, necessitates the 
use of other muscles than those of respiration, 
but brings about their quiet and not too 
fatiguing exercise. 

Let us hear more, then, of singing and reading 

aloud, as elegant prescriptions for strengthening 

a delicate lung, instead of receiving from a 

medical man a prescription which should run as 

follows : — 

1^ Vinl Ipecac. 

Vini Antimon. aa fH, XXV. 
Chloroform. Spirit. 
Tinct. Belladonna aa m XV. 
S3mip Sdllse, 3iii» 
Liq. Ammoniac AceL aa Si- 
Fiat Mixtura cujus CochL parvum qu&que secund& hor& samend. 

Or, to use the simpler writing of the new 
school — 

Hepar Sulphuris 3x tr't. 3ii. 
Two grains to be taken dry on the tongue every 3 hours. 

Suppose the medical man consulted were to 
write — 

H 
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He cannot possibly get on without the tradi- 
tional 1^, which stands for Recipe. Then; Raving 
written ft, he might be puzzled bow to proceed 
if he wished to prescribe Schubert s songs, or 
Concone's exercises, or the trial scene in the 
Merchant of Venice," unFess Latin prose hap- 
pened to be his strong point. He certainly 
might manage to put down " lectio clara," and 
try and conjugate the verb " cantare," and de- 
ciine the substantive '* vox ; " but, when he had 
arranged his prescription, seatndum artem^ who 
could he get to make it up ? Who, indeed ? 

So he would be at last reduced to the indignity 
of writing his advice in good, common English, 
in a tongue understanded of the people, instead 
of that relic of Fetishism, apothecary's Latin. 

He would write something like the follow- 
ing :— 

For Miss Lydia Langukh. 

Take 

Of vocal exercise, two Tioiira dailj^. 

Of out-door exercise, either on foot or on horseback, from two 
and a half to three hours ddly. 

Of applied gymnastics indoors, one hour et day in fine weather, 
and from one and a half to two hours in wet weather. 

No vocal exercise should be prolonged uninterruptedly for mare 
than ten minutes at a tiiJie ; a rest of two or three minutes to be 
allowed between each exercise of ten minutes' duration. 

No gymnastic exercise should be prolonged for more than fire 
minutes at a Lime, 



Now this, after all, is but a alight sketch of what 
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prescriptions for young people with delicate lungs 
might be ; since, in the case both of singing and 
gymnastics, there should be intelligent control 
exercised over the patient by a well-qualified 
teacher of singing, and a well-educated master of 
the movement-cure. The medical man should 
only give a suggestion in his prescription, and it 
would be valuable in proportion to his know- 
ledge of disease, and his extra-academical know- 
ledge of voice-production and gymnastics. We 
are, I think and hope, at last awakening to the 
fact that the skilled practitioner must be some- 
thing more than a mere writer of prescriptions 
and manipulator of bad Latin. He must be 
able to do a little more than know when to smile 
pleasantly or frown judiciously. He must be 
a man of education, and not fear lest his pro- 
fessional reputation should be injured by his 
skill as a racquet-player, or by his love of land- 
scape-art He must not think that to wear a light 
overcoat is to be a lost soul, or that to have a 
picture in the Academy is to forget his know- 
ledge as an operator. My own idea is that a 
medical man cannot be too well read in his pro- 
fession, nor too accomplished out of it. 

Carlyle, in his fifth chapter of Sartor Re- Professor 
sartus," in speaking of Professor Teufelsdrockh's on dothcs. 
book, says : ** The first purpose of clothes, as our 
professor imagines, was not warmth or deceticy^ 
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but ornament." One glance at a fashionable 
gathering in London during the season might 
make us think the Professor was right as far as 
women are concerned. Bare arms, bare necks, 
and light gossamery-Iookini^ dresses, bear evi- 
dence in Teufelsdr6ckh*s favour, and I must have 
my say in the matter also. I write for delicate 
people, not for strong Amazons who are only 
too willing to give visible proof of the healthi- 
ness of their chest'development* 

An elegant woman in a dtkoUett dress has been 
claimed by the traditions of society as one of 
the most refreshing sights to be seen in a modern 
d rawing- room. Bare shoul d ers, a m uslin d ress, a 
nosegay, at once carry us back, If the season is 
winter, to the fragrance and balmincss of a 
summer's day. These same attractions in leafy 
June make us at once envy the possessor of the 
bare shoulders and the airy costume, and wish 
that it were quite m rkgh for men to appear in 
their shirt- sleeves, and to carry a fan like the 
Japanese. 

Now fashion has its claims, and they are 
exacting enough, as women know only too well \ 
but health and common sense have also their 
claims, and those of health are also exacting, as 
those who break her laws know only too well- 
Let me say a few words for dear health's 
sake, and leave fashion out of the question* It 
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may be perfectly d la mode for young creatures, 
barely out of girlhood, to appear in low-necked 
dresses at ball or evening party, but fashion does 
not demand that the burial service should be 
read over these tender young things before 
they have reached the mature beauty of woman- 
hood. 

I say now, that any young woman who is at Delicate chests 

. , .11 should l)C covered 

all delicate in the chest will act wisely by cover- up 
ing up her shoulders in society, for I am 
convinced that the first seeds of lung-mischief 
are too often sown after leaving a heated ball- 
room, by reason of that simple matter, a 
sudden chill. ** Impossible ! " I hear some one 
say. "These sudden chills at evening parties 
are very telling in a three-volume novel, but, in 
the prose of every-day life they are rarely, if 
ever, met with." 

" Quite possible," I reply. " These sudden 
chills are the most natural things in the world 
at evening parties, when young ladies, with as 
little as possible ^ound their shoulders, dance 
till they are bathed in perspiration, and then, 
in spite of liberal measures of champagne, 
wait, tired to death, and shivering in a cold 
hall or ante-room until their carriage stops the 
way. 

Is it unlikely, then, that if the wind is in the 
east, or if the snow lies deep otv tVv^ ^xowt^^ 
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and the thermometer is down to ^ero, these 
thinly clad and badly shod young people should 
get their perspiration checked? and if there 
is a tendency to lung weakness, is it not natural 
for this weakness to develop after an attack of 
acute bronchitis or inflammation of the lungs? 

The French say^ "Paris at me les belles epaules." 
This may be true enough, but if, instead of 
Paris " we read le monde entier," this would 
be still nearer the mark. 

We can understand, therefore, the difficulty of 
asking any young lady who possesses les belles 
6paules " to cover up her fair shoulders, as, by 
common consent, both at home and abroad, 
the low-necked dress has been thought, not 
without reason, an attractive toilet But we can 
fairly ask young ladies to carry with them little 
warm fichus of silk or dainty woollen shawls, 
which at any moment may be thrown lightly 
over their fair young shoulders, after the giddy 
exhilaration of waltz or galop, and when they 
leave the heated ball-roon^ for the inviting 
coolness of a staircase flirtation. 

Besides this light but warm wrap, which should 
be ever at hand in the possession of mamma or 
the chaperon, there should be always in the 
cloak-room a thick warm shawl or fur-lined 
cloak, to cover the whole body with> when leav- 
ing the house, and wKen dtWm^^XQm.^. 
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This attention to details may seem trifling and 
imply a certain amount of fussiness on my part, 
but, why should young women who are not too 
robust neglect precautions taken by the strongest 
young men of England ? In practice for a boat- 

Boat-racin^ and 

race, every member of the eight carries with ^«^oi^J«^y- 
him a thick, woollen jersey, which is always taken 
off during practice, and put on immediately after 
practice, besides a thick woollen comforter for 
the neck, and a warm overcoat as well. A spin 
down the river for a young man full of muscular 
activity, is not more exhausting than a spin 
round a hot, badly ventilated ball-room for a 
poor, pale-faced girl with flabby muscles and 
indifferent lungs, and yet the latter, who, during 
her exercise, is more deeply dkolleti than the 
former, scorns to take the same precautions. Is 
this reasonable ? A friend of mine, who pulled 
No. 7 in our Christ Church boat, once forgot to 
take with him his woollen jersey ; after exercise 
he was very much heated, and was perspiring 
greatly ; as it was a cold spring day, his perspira- 
tion was suddenly checked ; the result was a 
sharp attack of rheumatic fever, complicated 
with jaundice. My friend was a young Hercules 
before this act of forgetfulness, for months after 
he was an invalid. 

Young ladies, I beg of you, look vj\t\v t^N^- 
rence on a roll of flannel ; it m\\ mt.-ax^ 
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of keeping you in good health and in good looks 
more than any of Madame RacheVs lying ad- 
vertiseiTients, or any of her costly counterfeits of 
youth and beauty. 

You will fall down on your knees before a 
miserable rag of a dress which does not half 
cover your bones, and has not a vestige of fine 
art about it ; and should the word " flannel" be 
mentioned, you will turn your heads away ; and 
should the word " petticoat" be added to "flan- 
nel " you will possibly blush ! Oh ! fie I Thb 
is mock modesty I Think less of those rags 
called lace, from France and Belgium, and more 
of honest, homespun stuff from England and 
Wales. Give little heed to outside braveries, so 
long as heart and lungs are warm inside. I speak 
for your own good, not for mine ; the more 
reckless you are of health, the more likely am 
I, or some brother practitioner, to get a fee^ 
which, by the w^ay, w^e should deserve after this 
outspoken talk. 

So much for evening costume. Now, curiously 
enough, there is much m'ore common sense dis- 
played in out- door dress, though even of late 
the ladies have shown a tendency for leaving off 
jackets and shawls when out of doors, and 
simply appearing in a dress which does duty 
indoors. This fashion has crept in these last 
two or three years \ aud a.'s \t ^i^oid in the 
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spring as well as summer months, I raise my 
voice against it. 

In spring we have most treacherous weather. Sp""^ 
For a young woman who is weak in the lungs to 
go out, and face a cold east wind without jacket 
or cloak, is simply to invite bronchitis, and to 
call loudly for pneumonia. 

I advise, therefore, the use of plenty of flannel 
next the skin, a good warm dress, and a cloak or 
jacket to suit the day, but not to suit the season, 
for the season may be summer, and the day may 
be with fairness labelled December. 

I also advise young women to wear good, 
strong boots, boots that will keep the feet warm 
and dry ; boots which do not cripple the foot by 
bringing out corns, and which do not cripple the 
ankles and arch of the foot with that senseless, 
hurtful, and inelegant folly of high heels ; boots 
to walk through the mud with ; boots to walk 
five or six miles in, without galling either heel or 
toe ; boots to run in, and, if necessary, to jump 
in. The late Duke of Wellington was once asked 
what was the best requisite for a soldier's kit. 
"A pair of good boots," he replied, without 
hesitation. What next } "A spare pair of good 
boots." What next } A spare pair of soles." 
Most practical of all dukes! Now I do not 
want all my young lady friends to buy a pair of 
soldier's boots, and always to appeat m lo^ 
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marching order, but I do want them all to have 
their boots strongly and comfortably made. 
With good boots and plenty of warm flannel 
they can defy the uncertainties of our English 
climate, and keep their lungs in famous order. 
It is almost, if not quite, as important to keep 
the feet and legs warm, as it is to keep the chest 
covered up. The danger to young women of 
cold and wet feet, at certain periods, if known, is 
not, I believe, fully appreciated, and it is a 
danger which can easily be avoided. Warm 
stockings, tliick soles to the boots, and in very 
wet winter weather, cork soles inside the boots, 
will keep out the damp in nearly all weathers— 
except. Indeed, when snow is on the ground, 
for this picturesque accessory to winter has a 
way of finding entrance to our boots, when mud 
may often knock, but never be admitted. To 
keep the snow out effectually we must wear 
goloshes or grease our boots. The latter form 
of protectionist policy is the best, as goloshes do 
not allow the perspiration to pass away freely 
frorn the foot* 

We must never forget that a damp sole to 
one s boot will, by evaporation, carry off a cer- 
tain amount of animal heat, which is valuable to 
all of us, and especially to weak-chested people, 
whose vitality, and therefore whose animal 
iieatj is not always up to ^ood standard. 
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For that large class of female bees who belong 
to our social hive, and go forth to face all 
weathers, I advise the use of long waterproof J^^J^'^^ 
cloaks. This busy class of working bees com- 
prises an army of shop assistants, regiments of 
factory -girls, and small detachments of school- 
girls, governesses, and teachers of music, drawing, 
and foreign languages. All honour to these 
busy bees ! it is but fair that their welfare should 
be considered as well as that of the light-hearted 
occupants of the hive, whose young life is a 
summer day, and whose honey is found for 
them. 

Having spoken in a former paragraph of the 
value of fresh air in the treatment of consump- 
tion, I must have a word to say on the subject 
of ventilation, for the consideration of it is as Ventilation, 
important as that of warm dresses, diet, or 
clump-soles. Ventilation — that's a long word, 
and I will not make a long chapter on it, but 
put its meaning into plain English. Dr. Ogilvie 
tells us in his English dictionary that "to 
ventilate is to fan as with a gentle wind ; to 
expose to the free passage of air ; to supply with 
fresh air." Let us combine two of Dr. Ogilvie's 
interpretations, and we shall have this process 
in its perfection. Let us be fanned with a gentle 
air, and let that air be fresh. We ask, like the 
minister in Dean Ramsay's ScoltvsVv ^.ti^c^Q>\.^^ 
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who prayed, hi a bad harvest time, '* for a 
lough ill*, soughiii*, gentle wind, but no* a rantin', 
tantin'» teerin' wind/' 

Fresh air, gently blown upon consumptive 
patients by night and by day, will do more to 
keep them in good health than any chest-balsam 
or purified cad -liver oil that I have ever read of 
or made experiment with. It must be gently 
blown — a kind of zephyr^s kiss of the beautiful 
old classical times, a kiss of health, an " air from 
heaven," and not a blast from — shall we say — ^ 
the Antipodes? 

We must learn to avoid the close stuffiness of 
badly- ventilated bedrooms, and also steer clear 
of the opposite extreme of draughty, chilly, 
catch-cold sleeping*places. In England we do 
not yet understand the value of a comfortable 
temperature evenly distributed ail over the 
house. We sit in our snug drawing-rooms and 
parlours with a blazing fire before us, a blazing 
gaslight above us, and we feel warm and cosy; 
the supper over, the clock strikes ten, another 
half-hour s chat, or another glance at the paper, 
and then we think, nans autreSj we early birds^ 
of going to roost We open the door of the 
snug dining-room — whew! what a draught ! It 
ruffles our feathers. How dark and cold is the 
hall, how chill is the staircase, and ah ! ho%v 
deadly chill is the bedioom. ** WViy^Marv, you 
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have left the bedroom window open/' "No 
'm, indeed I haven't," replies poor wrongly- 
accused Mary, with pained promptness. The 
sheets are felt ; they too, perhaps, are icy 
cold ; you fancy they have not been aired. You 
go shivering round the room; you try the bedroom 
window- fastenings, they are secure ; you shut 
the door firmly once again, with a bang that is 
heard all over the house, and you sigh for a 
warmer climate. " Sigh no more, ladies ! sigh 
no more ! " but order an extra ton of coals, and 
have as good a fire in your bedroom as you 
enjoyed downstairs in your dining-room, and 
then you can have a warm climate, and you can 
then ventilate even better with a fire than without 
one. The fire itself is a ventilator, and with a 
good fire in the bedroom you can venture to 
have the window open a few inches at the top. 
This economy in bedroom-fires is one of the 
great mistakes of English middle-class life ; to 
many consumptive invalids it is a fatal economy, 
for by leaving the warm atmosphere of a cosy 
dining-room for the Arctic regions of a fireless 
bedroom, many a cold has been caught by deli- 
cate patients, a cold which, in tubercular sub- 
jects, means lung congestion and a long illness. 

Ventilation implies not merely the letting in 
of pure air, but also of keeping the house warm ; 
for ventilation does not mean sillmg ox VjVcv^ 
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a draught, so as to get ear-ache or facial neu- 
ralgia, but as Dr, Ogrlvie tells us, it is being 
fanned as with a gentle wind. Now, as a rule, 
fans are not dangerous instruments, and their 
use is not invariabty followed by face-ache ; let, 
therefore, the air in our sleeping- rooms be as 
gently changed as it is by the dexterous manipu- 
lation of the Japanese, or by the broad* winged 
flight of an Indian punkah, 

I do not intend to go into a mathematical cal- 
culation of the exact number of cubic feet of 
fresh air required to purify a certain number of 
cubic feet of sleeping-space. Not one in ten of 
my readers but would yawn over these calcula- 
tions, and the tenth person, who did not yawn, 
would scarcely take the trouble to measure his 
bedroom ; and as to measuring the air, why, he 
would require to use much time, more patience, 
nLw whcn^ou^'^ ^ of instruments that would buy his wife 
ventiiaifc ^ bonnct Let the experimenter use his eyes 
and his nose, let him see that the bedroom is 
not too cribbed, cabined, and confined," that 
his bed does not lie straight between door and 
window, that the pitch of his room is fair^ that 
there is ample opportunity for sunlight to pour 
in and cheer the inmate, and that the register is 
not fastened down. His nose, if fairly sensi- 
tive and free from cold, will measure with toler- 
afaie accuracy the numbei ol c\^\>\cfe^t of fresh 
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air required to purify a room ; and if he wants to 
test the temperature of the air very accurately, 
a shilling thermometer will answer all his pur- a thermometer, 
pose. Indeed, this little instrument should be 
in every household ; it is a sure test ; can never 
lie or deceive ; and when a strong man tells you 
that *' it is a fine, warm morning," while you per- 
sonally feel queer and chilly, you simply have to 
look at your shilling's worth of imprisoned mer- 
cury, and you can confirm or refute your strong 
friend's statement in half a minute. 

Ventilate, then, with open eyes, a sensitive 
nose, and a thermometer. 

In summer it is better to have the bedroom Keep the bed 

room cool. 

too cool than too warm, and, as a rule, it is safe 
to have a few inches of the window open to the 
outer air. This opening should be at the upper 
part of the sash ; and let every housewife re- 
member that the chimney is one great ventilating 
shaft, and should on no account be closed in sum- 
mer, as it often is. One reason why servants* 
bedrooms are so close is, because they shut every 
chink and crevice of the room by which fresh 
air might enter, and invariably put the register 
of the fireplace firmly down, so as to shut off 
all communication with the fresh outer air, and 
also to shut in all the night's accumulation of 
foul air. We need not be in such deadly fear of 
night air as we have hitherto beetv \ 
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it IS, if anything, purer than that which we 
breathe by day* We caa let it into our sleep- 
ing-room with judgment^ so long as there is no 
fog or chilly vapour hanging about \ and when 
living in the country^ we need only fear the 
close proximity of trees or stagnant water. 

As patients whose lungs are weak are obliged 
to spend a great part of their time indoors 
K«p a patient's (jyj^j^gr the Winter mouths, it is of the utmost 

siitiD^-rrx-ni pure o f 

sweet. importance that the air of their sitting-rooms 
and bedrooms should be pure, sweety warm, and 
comfortable, A little management and a little 
forethought will enable us to make our con- 
sumptive patients breathe this pure and sweet 
air, by night and by day. When snugly tucked in 
between the sheets, they can bear a cooler air 
than when sitting in their dining-rooniSj and I 
would always rather put an extra blanket on 
the bed than allow a bedroom to get close for 
want of proper ventilation ; and by day I would 
always advise a patient to wear an extra wrap 
instead of having the room heated by fires and 
gas to an intolerable and unhealthy condition* 
The lung will bear a cooler atmosphere than the 
skin itself; an extra jersey as inner wrap, or waist- 
coat as outer wrap, will prevent the superficial 
circulation from being chilled, and the insensible 
perspiration of health from being checked* To 
Aa ve plenty of warm doton^ qti coydidle ; 
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but to sit over a hot fire, or to stew slowly under 
a blazing gas-lamp for fear of catching cold, 
this is to coddle, and to do so in the most per- 
nicious fashion. I spoke of the nose as being able 
to measure with tolerable accuracy the purity of 
atmospheres, that is, when first introduced to 
the field of its experiments — the nose that has Th* 
just been inhaling pure air ; but it is not the 
same unbiassed observer when it has been 
breathing a close atmosphere for some hours, 
or even minutes. Let, therefore, the householder 
who wishes to test the purity of the air of his 
bedroom, take a turn in his garden for a few 
minutes, and then come and make his observa- 
tions indoors. The nose, fresh from the open 
air, is like the fresh eye to the artist's picture, it 
detects impurities of atmosphere as the eye 
detects impurities of colour, for even the artist's 
eye can get wearied with work, and thus lose its 
delicate sense of colour. 

In reference to ventilation, I said that with a 
fire in the bedroom we might have a few inches 
of the window open at the top, and rightly so ; 
but on some nights the wind may be blowing a 
hurricane, the rain or snow may be driving 
furiously, fogs may be hanging thick in the 
chilly air ; then, it will be neither prudent nor 
convenient to let the window be open ; but we 
may open the door ; and to pt^v^tit ^o^iv- 
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bility of draught, a good large screen may be 
placed by the bedside* This will effectually 
keep off draught from the patient's face, and it 
will allow the room to remain pure and sweet 
through the long hours of the night 

Now that we are returning to some of the old 
comforts and to some of the old elegancies of our 
grandfathers, we should never lose sight of the 
part which a beautiful, light, large folding screen 
can play in otir domestic economy. It is at once 
a piece of furniture, a picture, and a shield 
against draughts. As a piece of furniture it is 
light, and like Easter, a moveable feast ; and when 
decorated by the skilled hands of those delight- 
ful colourists, the Japanese, it is a grateful thing 
for the eye to rest upon. As a shield against 
draughts it is invaluable ; for, in a large room it 
shuts off a warm corner for a patient to nestle 
in, and in a small bedroom it allows of free ven- 
tilation, by letting the door be kept open. 

We must not forget that the whole house can 
be aired at night by leaving a window slightly 
open on the staircase or convenient landing ; nor 
must we foi^et that every house, and every room 
in the house which has a window opening to the 
outer air, should be provided with a Shering- 
ham's ventilator, which can be opened or closed 
according to the state of the weather and the 
wishes of the household. 
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To sleep in a pure air is important for the 
healthy and strong ; but for those who are weak 
in the lungs it is an absolute necessity ; as in 
addition to the carbonic acid gas with which they 
gradually fill a badly aired room, there are 
products of impurity in the shape of germs 
from purulent expectoration, and sour-smelling 
sweat. These products are breathed over and 
over again, so that Thoreau's assertion, that 
" by night every dwelling-house gives out a bad SSl'^"'**^ 
air, like a slaughter-house," may come tolerably 
near the mark; for, after all, these purulent 
germs are but products of decay — the slow but 
daily decay of a diseased lung. If this be 
hurtful to the invalid, surely it cannot be other- 
wise for one who shares the same room as the 
tubercular patient. Let our first care, therefore, 
be to make the consumptive's bedroom of a 
"sweet smelling savour, pleasant, acceptable." 
And let us not forget to give a thought to the 
walls of the bedroom, as well as the windows and 
the floor. 

Lady Barker, in that most interesting volume Lady Barker on 

^ . . " ^ .t rr^y T\ A 1 bedroom walls. 

of an mterestmg series,* "The Bedroom and 
Boudoir," says, in reference to the subject of old 
walls, that " People do not half enough realise, 
though it must be admitted they understand a 
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great deal more than they once did, how the 
emanations from the human body are attracted 
to the sides of the room, and stick there. It is 
not a pretty or poetical idea, but it is unhappily 
a fact," 

The experience of hospital surgeons will bear 
out the truth of Lady Barker's remarks ; let 
erysipelas or hospital gangrene once find entrance 
to a surgical %vard, and it will not leave in a 
hurry, in spite of much floor-scrubbing and 
window-opening, but will linger about the place 
like an old creditor, or an old cat round the 
haunts of its childhood. 

If this is the case with hospital walls, which 
can only be cured with fresh distemper, is it not 
right that we should look to our bedroom walls, 
and have them made so as to allow of their 
being not merely flipped over with a casual 
duster, but absolutely washed? 

Distempered walls coated with varnish are 
within the range of all of us. These can be 
painted in any kind of colour that will suit the 
eye of the dweller, and that will be in harmony 
with the surroundings. 

Lady Barker goes on to say : *' Nothing can 
be at once cleaner or more wholesonie than the 
beautiful wainscoted walls we sometimes see in 
the fine old country houses built in Queen 
j^nne's reign, A bedroo\^\ oC that date, if we 
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except the bed itself, and the probable absence 
of all bathing convenience, presented a nearly- 
perfect combination of fresh air, spotless clean- 
liness, and stately and harmonious beauty to 
the eye of an artist or the nose of a sanitary 
inspector. The lofty walls of panelled oak, dark 
and lustrous from age and the rubbing of many 
generations of strong-armed, old-fashioned 
housemaids, were walls which could neither 
attract nor retain objectionable atoms, and 
ventilation was unconsciously secured by means 
of high, narrow windows, three in a row, looking, 
probably, due south, and an open chimney-place 
innocent of * register stoves,' or any other con- 
trivance for blocking up its wide throat." 

This is a delightful picture of the good old 
time, and, in many respects, it is worth dwelling 
on, for the sake of the wainscoted walls and 
the wide-throated chimney ; but we must not 
forget that our Queen Anne ancestors were 
not always quite alive to the value of fresh 
air in all their surroundings, if we may credit 
Dr. Guy's medical history of Public Health in 
the 1 8th Century. 

Those who can afford wainscot will do well 
to have it in rooms which can be flooded with 
sunshine ; but when we have, as it were, to lay 
ar trap to catch a sunbeam, then I would advise 
distempered walls in some deWcat^ totv^ 
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colour, or the use of papers with a very even 
and slightly glazed surface, which will not easil}^ 
catch the dust, and which, therefore, will be less 
likely to harbour the germs which come from 
lung decay* 

I would advise all who love beautiful sur- 
roundings to read Lady Barker's contribution to 
ATt-at-Hijme " the *VArt-at-Home *' series. Her "Bedroom 
and Boudoir is full of interesting matterj nay, 
practical matter also» which all young house- 
wives would do well to take note of and treasure 
up in their hearts. Her remarks on '* An Ideal 
Bedroom " and '*The Sick Room are well worth 
the study of all those who love health as well 
as beauty As I have the honour to belong to 
this class of human beings, I find her chapters 
most grateful reading. 
Dr. Ecncc Jopm" Before leaving the subject of ventilation, I 
must add one remark — and that a very happy 
one — by the late Dn Bence Jones. He wished 
to combat the idea that small rooms cannot be 
properly ventilated, and he said, A fish might 
enjoy good health if shut up in a tube through 
which water constantly passed over its gills ; 
and so a man might have abundance of good 
air, although living in a room six feet square, if 
that room were efficiently ventilated." 

A suitable screen would obviate the possibility 
of draughts in suclcv a. svx-tocst ^c^^x^ room. 
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I have dwelt rather at length on this subject 
of fresh air, but its importance must be my 
apology. I will now say something about 
bathing; and this will not, of necessity, be a 
long talk, for what with the introduction of the 
water-cure and the establishment of Turkish 
baths, the public are generally well read in the 
subject of Hydropathy. By the word ** Bathing," 
I would imply the partial immersion of the 
body, exemplified in the splash in the hand- 
basin, in water either hot or cold, as well as the 
complete immersion, exemplified in the familiar 
dip in the sea or plunge into the river. I wish 
to combat a popular prejudice in reference to 
cold bathing for the consumptive. . Those 
patients who belong to the poorer classes have a 
kind of instinctive dread of cold-water applica- 
tions to the chest, as they have a natural 
antipathy to fresh air in their bedrooms, and I 
advise all patients, gentle or simple, whose lungs 
are inclined to be weak, to make a daily habit of 
sponging the chest with cold water, except only 
in case of illness, or if they happen to catch a 
slight cold, then common sense will tell them to 
leave cold applications alone for awhile. 

This cold sponging, when followed by a 
good brisk rub with a rough towel, will give 
a healthy stimulus to the skin, thereby checking 
excessive perspiration, and also pt^v^xiXlvcv^ 
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liability to take cold easily. When the chest- i 
sponging is well borne, then the next step should 
be a quick splash into a hip or a sponge bath, 
and in summer weather a dash into the sea may 
be permitted. But I raise my voice against all 
that uselesscoquetting with the salt waves which 
is so common at the seaside. In the case of deli- 
cate people, bathing for hygienic purposes must 
be taken in a reasonable way> not as a fashion nor 
as a sport ; that must be left to the strong-bodied 
idlers who flock to the shores of Sussex and 
Kent in summer weather, when London is hot 
and, to them, empty and dull. A swift plunge 
into the salt- water, a short swim, a few seconds' 
rest on the shelving sands, some vigorous 
splashes with the arms^ and then back to the j 
bathing-machine. This should be the narrative 
in brief of every weak-chested patient's dip in 
the sea ; and to make the bath complete, there 
ought to be in every bathing-machine a little 
tub of hot water to pop the feet into, on coming 
out of the sea, so as to keep off any possibility 
of chill, and to clear the feet of sand or sea- 
weed. 

At French bathing- places, the tub of hot water 
is almost invariably to be found ; in this matter 
our neighbours across the Channel study the 
hygienics of sea-bath ing> But I fear the use of 
this accessory has grown o\it \\\^ fond- 
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ness for making a sea-bath the occasion for 
much pleasant chat and innocent flirtation. 

The varied applications of the water-cure have 
been shown so successfully at Malvern, Matlock, 
Ben Rhydding, Ilkley Wells, and half-a-dozen The water cure, 
other hydropathic resorts, that it would be 
almost a work of supererogation for me to point 
out every form of bath and compress which 
might be suitable in lung affections. It will be 
enough if I suggest that a trial of this system 
should be made under skilled hands, and then the 
respective merits of sitz baths, plunge baths, hot 
and cold douche, wet pack, and warm vapour 
baths can all be tested and pronounced judg- 
ment on. There is one great advantage to be 
gained from the steady use of hydropathy, and 
this is, that the pores of the skin are kept in a 
healthy condition, and thus the constant ten- 
dency to catch cold is reduced to a minimum, 
and also those excessive perspirations, which 
occur at night, are kept in abeyance. 

Now this constant catching of cold in a con- 
sumptive patient does not, as a rule, show itself 
in the form of a cold in the head, with all its 
pitiful accompaniment of watery eyes and 
running nose, but is more often in grim earnest, 
and attacks the windpipe, the bronchial tubes, 
or the lung itself. It means mischief, and leads 
to mischief The playful coryza v^YvvcVvVt^ock^ 
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up a previously healthy patient for a couple of 
days is very different from the cold which 
settles on the lungs of a tubercular invalid, 
as it too often lights up inflammation m 
the lungs. Dr. Petersen, the municipal physician 
of Copenhagen, during a series of inquiries 
relative to the health of men engaged in gas- 
manufacture, made a discovery which we should 
all do well to take note of He found that 
death was very rarely brought about directly by 
any amount of gas-makingj in respect to the 
vile and various smells which meet the noses 
of the operatives at every turn. But he did 
find that '*all the most serious maladies 
proceeding from gas-making result from simple 
cold" Further on^ Dr, Petersen does not 
attribute this so much to the variations of 
tenriperature to which the men are exposed, as 
to the irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the respiratory tract, caused by inhaling coke 
dust Among 338 cases of disease, 200 were 
among retort-tenders, all of whom were of 
necessity powerful men, while many had origin- 
ally healthy constitutions ; but the majority fell 
victims to disease of the lungs. Another point 
of interest is that though Dn Petersen attri- 
butes a great deal of lung mischief to breathing 
the coal and coke dust, yet the chief mischief 
is brought about by ttve icvt^^icv ti.fL^^Ve.ctiiig their 
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health when they have caught cold. In the 
post-mortem examinations made in the municipal 
hospitals there were no cases met with where lung 
disease had been directly brought about by 
inhaling coal dust; but exposure to draughts 
when the body was overheated, and irritations 
caused by dust, had led to frequent colds, and 
neglected colds had led slowly but surely on 
to consumption and to death. 

This is indeed a lesson to be learned, for if 
the previously healthy and strong can fall 
victims to tubercular disease, simply by neglect 
of a cold, how must it inevitably fare with those 
who are delicate by circumstances, as well as by 
parentage ? 

This sad revelation made by Dr. Petersen, of 
Copenhagen, points most clearly to the import- 
ance of protecting the body, when heated, 
against a sudden chill ; of protecting the lungs 
against irritating particles, and of nursing a cold. 
It brings me to the further consideration of the 
causes of consumption. In a former paragraph 
I had said that it was brought about by an 
altered condition of the blood, conjoined with 
impaired vitality, favoured by faulty nutrition, 
nursed by breathing foul air, intensified by 
taking poor and insufficient food, helped in its 
progress, by lack of exercise, and led slowly on 
to fatal issues by grief, anxiety, atvd o^w^^^Ns.. 
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Then, in this case, we have to deal with the 
various occupations which may give rise to lung 
mischief^ and we shall lind that those of a se- 
dentary character, and which involve the breath- 
ing an impure or irritating atmosphere for many 
hours uninterruptedly, wull be hurtful to the 
general health, and so to the lung health* 

Amongst those who follow sedentary pursuits 
may be numbered tailors, milliners, needle* 
woniL^n, shoemakers, compositors, bookbinders^ 
lace- workers, and silk-workers. All these various 
craftsmen and craftswomen are very liable to 
suffer from lung disease ; as they all work for 
many hours in badly- ventilated rooms, and have 
insufficient exercise, their lungs and stomachs are 
therefore sure to suffer from the unhealthiness 
of this mode of life. 

i In the matter of exercise, I will note the fact 
that Dr. Guy found, amongst t\\Q€mp{oyt^s of a large 
printing establishment, the number of deaths 
from phthisis was as high as seventy- four per 
cent amongst the compositors, who sat to their 
work, whilst the proportion was thirty-one per 
cent as a rule amongst the pressmen^ who, though 
breathing the same indififerent air as the com* 
positors, yet, from the active exercise their work 
required of them, suffered in a minor degree. 
Dr. Guy also states, that among the same class 
of workmen, the deat\vs ItQtsxWtN^ dvs^^e did 
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not exceed twenty-five per cent, in those who 
used exercise in the open air. This adds ano- 
ther notch on the hygienic stick in favour of 
pure air. We glean from Dr. Fourcault's work 
on consumption the further following facts in 
reference to the hurtfulness of sedentary pur- 
suits and of breathing foul air. He says that" the snu manufac- 
effects of seclusion and sedentary occupation are 
seen on a large scale among the workpeople em- 
ployed in the silk manufactories at Lyons, where, 
moreover, the tlimate is very humid. It appears 
from a statement of MM. Brachet and Rougier, 
physicians to this hospital, that out of two 
hundred and fifty deaths occurring in this sec- 
tion of the population, eighty-two were from 
consumption. At Nismes, notwithstanding the 
superiority of the climate, the silk manufactories 
favour the development of scrofula and phthisis, 
which circumstance arises from the operatives 
constantly remaining within doors ; for at Aries 
most of the consumptive patients who died in 
the hospital had pursued sedentary occupations 
not connected with silk works. The proportion 
of deaths from this disease to the general 
mortality was one-third. At Rouen the two 
most general causes of tuberculous disease — 
humidity and working in the manufactories — 
exert their influence upon the population. One- 
fourth of the patients who die \tv \ive 
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succumb to consumption, wliich is much less 
frequent among other working- classes not suffer* 
itig from privation. It is very rare among those 
who work in the port and among sailors, as also 
among the dyers, who are very numerous along 
the banks of the Uttle river Robec" 

We know, a!sOi the hurtfulness of breathing 
air which is loaded with the irritating dust which 
flies about in stonemasons* yards, in quarries, in 
flour-mills, in needle manufactories, in coat 
mines, in cotton manufactories ; but* bad as this 
may appear to be, yet we contend that this 
condition of affairs is more tolerable and more 
manageable than when patients sit, day after 
day, in crowded, close, ill- ventilated rooms, 
with very little exercise except for their arms. 
Crouched down, and bent over their daily task, 
they have a walk in the rain, perhaps, to their 
work, and a walk home in the fog. What dien 
is the outcome of this unnatural mode of life ? 
What should it be but disease ? And if the 
lungs are naturally weak they must readily 
suffer* 

The stonemason can keep his mouth shut, 
and can work a great deal in the open air, 
the quarryman does work in the open air, and 
the needle-grinder can wear a respirator, to pre- 
vent the particles of steel from penetrating to 
his lungs ; but what will ttv^ x^^'^xxz.tor do 
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for the poor workwoman who breathes foul air 
with twenty others in the same room ? No, for Open the window 
God's sake, open the window, let her have a 
good lungful of pure air. What a natural cry 
is that of the poor needlewoman in Hood's 
Song of the Shirt ":— 

•« Oh ! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet. 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet. 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that cost a meal ! " 

The poor soul may have been working all alone 
in her wretched little room, with its bed of straw, 
its shattered roof, its naked floor, its table, its 
broken chair, till her heart was sick and her 
brain benumbed, as well as her weary hand. 
She had sat "from weary chime to chime," with 
little exercise but that involved in her perpetual 
stitch, stitch, stitch," with little fresh air except 
what she breathed when taking her work to the 
house of business, and bringing a fresh task 
home. The harsh times of Hood's poor needle- 
woman are greatly abated, and the artisan 
class is so well paid now that it can afford leisure 
for health purposes, as well as for acts of row- 
dyism ; and if a few thousand operatives would 
only clamour for more fresh air and a higher 
education, we could feel more sym^^.^JK^ 
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them when they are struck down by disease* 
When did we ever read of a strike for a better 
system of ventilation in mills and workshops ? or 
a clamour for art schools, which should be at* 
taclied to manufactories, where the products of 
manufacture involved » if not a knowledge, at any 
rate a feeling for the beautiful ? or a request 
to a paternal government to employ during the j 
winter months lecturers, who should give the | 
operatives and their families a few notions ) 
beyond those found in the police news, and vA\o ' 
might suggest to them some forms of happiness, 
which need not depend solely on the strength of 
a pot of beer ? But this reminds me that I am j 
leaving health matters for political economy^ ] 
though^ after all, should not hygiene be one of j 
the very first subjects to be studied by th€H| 
political economist ? and has not one of the^^ 
greatest thinkers in Europe, Mr Herbert Spen- j 
cer, shown us how well he can write on both J 
subjects ? 

I think, now, that I have clearly shown the^^ 
evils of breathing bad air, and of taking too 
little exercise. It will be well to hear Dr. James ' 
Blake's experience of the open-air treatment of j 
consumptive cases. His field of experiment 
has been among the mountain ranges of Cali- 
fornia, and his success equal to his enthusiasm. 
Considering that liis fir si ttx^t^iVm^is^l^N^^^e. made 
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in 1 86c, we notice that his enthusiasm is not 
abated a jot. Let us hear what he has to say in 
the matter. 

" In a paper published in the ' San Francisco Open-air trcat- 

*■ ment for con- 

Medical and Surgical Journal/ in i860, 1 pointed s"»np"ve8. 
out the advantages to be derived to the digestive 
functions by living in the open air ; but looking 
at the septicaemic element of the disease, no 
other treatment, it appears to me, can so effec- 
tually combat it as living in the open air, the 
only condition in which a patient with diseased 
lungs can avoid rebreathing the poisoned air he 
has expired, laden with the germs for intensify- 
ing the putrefactive processes going on in his 
lungs. There is, undoubtedly, a germ of truth 
in the theory of Dr. MacCormac, of Belfast, 
that the chief cause of consumption is rebreathed 
air, but not, I think, from its being overcharged 
with carbon, as he supposes, but because it is 
loaded with a much more subtle poison in the 
putrefactive germs which it contains. 

"Some twelve years ago I published some cases 
in the * American Journal of Medical Sciences,' 
showing how many cases of consumption had 
been arrested, and some cured, by what I called 
the open-air treatment of the disease: and a 
longer experience has convinced me that this 
method offers the best chance for our con- 
sumptive patients. But, before tive ^io^^^^\c>tv 
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can be induced to employ it, I am aware that 
an accumulated mass of prejudice has to be 
removed, not only amongst physicians, but more 
particularly amongst the public, as regards the 
evil of exposure and living in the open air. The 
idea of advising a patient in the third stage of 
consumption, suffering from cough and night- 
sweats, to sleep in the open air, is a proposition 
which in England, I am aware, would be con- 
sidered not only as dangerous^ but almost as 
a sign of lunacy. Even here, where it is no 
very uncommon thing for persons to sleep out 
of doors, and where the dewless nights of our 
mountain ranges during our rainless summers 
render any covering but blankets and a tree 
quite superfluous, I often met with objections 
to following such a course. And yet I am 
convinced that it is the best method that we 
possess for arresting and curing consumption* 

"In England, and, in fact, in most parts of 
Europe, the occasional summer rains and the 
absence of dry mountain ranges, with their pine- 
covered ridges, off'er obstacles to such a treat- 
ment being fully carried out ; but the principle 
once recognised, a great deal may be done even 
there towards employing it In order, if possi- 
ble, to remove to a certain extent this prejudice^ 
I would state that I have never in a single 
inst^nc^ seen any ill eKecU t^^uM ^icQm it. I 
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have sent out patients to sleep in the open air 
who were so far reduced that they could not 
even ride on horseback, but had to be conveyed 
in a carriage. The difficulties and annoyances 
of living in the open air are, I believe, entirely 
in the imagination. The most agreeable holi- 
days I have ever spent have been whilst camping 
out with a sensible party of ladies as well as 
gentlemen, and never have we broken up camp 
to return to houses without regret by all the 
members of the party. When ladies are in the 
party, it is better to have a tent, the front of 
which must always be fully open at night 
During the winter months, the southern part of 
the State about San Diego or Santa Barbara is 
the most desirable place for patients, as there 
are seldom more than a dozen rainy days during 
the year ; but in the summer the coast range of 
mountains north of San Francisco offers by far 
the most congenial climate, far better than that 
of the Sierras, owing to the greater equability 
of the temperature. From the middle of May 
to the end of October, as a genera! thing, living 
in the open air can be enjoyed without any fear 
of rain. As the summer heat increases, the 
higher mountains, up to 4,000 or 5,000 feet, 
ensure an agreeable climate, where the ther- 
mometer never rises above 85° (this, in the dry 
air of the mountains, is about th^ ^"^.x 
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as our sensations are coitcemed, as 70"^ in 
England), and never descends below 55""* ranging 
generally from 60" to 75° during the twentj^-four 
hours. As a general thing, at a height above 
1,500 feet, the camp can be made in pine^woods, 
and I believe that there is something antiseptic 
in the exhalations of these trees ; certain it is 
that they impart a most agreeable odour to the 
air, particularly in warm weather." 

This living out in the open air is a matter of 
great difficulty in England, as wc have so much 
rain and fog above our heads, and consequently 
so much moisture below our feet ; but yet, a 
^iiobby Ls good g^^^t deal can be done in the way of boating, 
ndmg, and dnvmg, in summer and autumn, to 
keep the lungs constantly imbibing fresh air. My 
own idea is that we should interest patients when 
out of doors; not merely send them out as invalids 
to do a certain amount of walking and fresh-air 
breathing. Patients very often need to be 
coaxed out ; tliey should always be treated 
as our physical equals, not as invalids ; there- 
fore every consumptive should have a hobby 
that takes hira out of doors, and hobbies might 
be in harmony with the patient's strength ; 
a bow and arrow might coax one into the sun- 
shine, lawn-tennis another, a boat would decoy 
a third, a horse a fourth, a fishing-rod would 
take a fifth wandetm^ down the banks of a 
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trout- stream, a geologists hammer would invite 
a sixth to go tap-tapping by the quarry's side ; a 
pitint-box would fill a seventh with enthusiasm, 
and send him forth to breathe the mountain-air, 
and to catch the gleams of sunshine that make 
the mountain-glory, or to watch the deepening 
shadows that make the mountain-gloom. 

So I would advise all those who have a 
tendency to be weak in the lungs, to get a hobby 
as soon as possible, and one that they can ride 
out of doors to their heart's content. I know 
that some careful people will be saying, "Do you 
advise sketching out of doors in England ? " 1 iJKSd?. 
answer, " Yes," with all my heart and soul and 
strength. Sketching out of doors is a most 
healthy pursuit, provided the invalid sketcher 
does not sit with his feet in damp grass, nor 
up to his knees in a wet moorland, nor remain 
till he is drenched to the skin with rain, nor till 
he shivers with cold from an east wind ; but a 
sketcher may keep to the lee- side of the wind, 
may have an umbrella-tent to keep off both wind 
and rain, and he need never allow the damp to 
affect him if he takes a good piece of mackin- 
tosh to put his feec on, and wears a good pair 
of strong shoes with cork-soles inside. He 
can always have an overcoat to put on, and so 
provided can sketch out of doors in England 
during the summer with impunity \ ^xvd \l 
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Follow the 
plough. 



he can do this in our own changeable climate^ 
he can surely do so by the shores of the 
Mediterranean ^ or on some golden island or 
the blessed, like Capri. If a patient cannot find 
a hobby, so much the worse for him, and for his 
lungs too ; but the fresh air he must have, 
boH gri^ mal gri, and we must get him out on a 
balcony, or in a cheerful, sunny garden, if he 
has not the strength or the inclination to go 
farther a-field ; this is infinitely better than 
keeping him indoors the livelong day in a half- 
sunned, ill ventilated bedroom or sitting-room 

Gardening is a quiet, healthy occupation 
provided it does not involve much stooping ; 
gives exercise without too sudden movement ^ 
and I believe that the smell of the freshly up — 
turned earth has a healthy influence; so muclm 
so that I would advise consunnptives who ar^ 
living in the country to go and follow the plough- 
occasionally ; this is an old-fashioned remedy, 
but a good one ; it involves gentle exercise, 
interest in country life and labour, and supplies 
a kind of antiseptic to the lungs. For we must 
not forget the antiseptic nature of dry earth, nor 
that it contains minute quantities of phosphate 
of lime broken up into a fine dust, which can be 
taken up into the system in this homely fashion. 
Perhaps I speculate too freely. Oh, my scien- 
tific friends, forgive m& \t \ <^o, ■a.Ts.^ me 
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your full experience of this " follow the plough " 
treatment ; it may be all wrong, scientifically 
speaking, but it is delightfully pastoral, and 
makes one think of John Constable's " Spring," 
or one of Millet's French uplands, with the stead- 
fast peasant guiding the plough, and the crows 
flapping their black, glossy wings against the sky. 
I would therefore advise consumptives to follow 
the plough as occasion offers; when their strength 
is coming back, let them take a turn also at 
guiding the plough, and draw their furrowed line 
across the field. This kind of freehand drawing 
is not quite the same as that taught at South 
Kensington, but it is exceedingly useful. 

In speaking of ventilation, I have given some 
suggestions as to the best ways of keeping a 
patient's bedroom or sitting-room pure and sweet, 
without its being draughty and uncomfortable. 
I will now say a few words as to the best posi- position for 

' ^ a healthy house. 

tions for a consumptive's house, for to send a 
patient away six months out of every twelve to 
Mentone or Algiers, is a serious demand on the 
purses of those who belong to the poorer middle 
class. It is well, therefore, to consider the best 
points of an English home for the patient 
whose wishes indeed might take him to winter- 
sunshine, but whose banker's account forbids the 
fulfilment of these wishes. The great end and 
aim of aJJ good house-building irv E.ug\atvd s\\o\3\.^ 
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be to get plenty of sunshine into the bedrooms 
and sitt ng-rooms, to have plenty of pure air 
inside the house as well as outside, and t€> live 
in as dry an air as possible* We must, there- 
fore, choose a house which shall stand high and 
H,H„e 8i.mi!d ^ly. on a gravelly, sandy, or chalky soil ; there 
hi^h and J ^ slope from the house, so as to allow 

a good fall for the drainage ; but there should be 
no drainage above the house 

The aspect should be north-west and south- 
east, so as to gtt the maximum amount of sun- 
shine without any excess of heat 

There should be no stagnant water near the 
house, no ornamental fishponds close to the 
bedroom windows, for fat carp to lead a luxurious 
life in. A fine belt of trees may staud in artistic 
proximity to keep off the rude assaults of the 
north-east wind. But the trees must not stand 
so near as to darken the windows of " my lady's 
chamber," nor to hold excess of damp in their 
umbrageous masses during the early autumn 
days. Our patient may be a landscape painter, 
or, at least, a lover of landscape, and may there- 
fore frown at my suggestion for keeping these 
noble children of Nature from tapping at his 
window-pane to say "good morning/' or from 
whispering in his ear a soft, mysterious *' good 
night" We must have our model house far 
away from maYsVL Vdtvd'^ ^utv^iit^L TaY\ist be no 
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damp fog or aguish vapour blown across the 
** glooming flats " to the doors of our house. We 
do no ask our Marianas to wear their young lives 
out in the unhealthy desolation of a moated 
grange," but we wish them to wake in the morn- 
ing and look out from their bedroom windows on 
such views as can be seen from St. Martha's Hill, 
near Guildford, or from nearly any window in 
the house of Birket Foster, that most popular 
and kindly artist. 

His house stands upon a gentle slope, with \ 
delightful surroundings, and no stagnant fish- 
ponds near to hurt the balmy blessedness of the 
air that breathes round his doors and into his 
windows. If all houses were as well placed, for 
health's sake and for beauty's sake, as the house 
I have just mentioned, chest complaints would 
be reduced to a happy minimum, and the love of 
landscape art would spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Having chosen a good site for our patient's 
house, let us see that the walls and basement 
are free from damp ; that the drainage gives no 
cause for anxiety ; that sunlight visits every 
room in the house, from ground-floor to attic ; 
that the wall-papers are pleasant to look upon ; 
that the ventilation does not lead to draughts, 
nor the warmth of rooms border on stuffiness ; 
and then, if a pure sweet air b\o>NS \tv 'Ccis. 
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bedroom window, we may with safety leave that 
window open by night and by day, and we may 
with safety predict improvement in bad cas:!s 
and cure in hopeful ones. 

Now this very word " cases " at once reminds 
me that some good reports of chest disease, treated 
homoeopath ically, might certainly be of interest, 
and possibly of use. I will give a few notes taken 
from the late Dr. Ruddock's interesting little 
work on Consumption* They ser\^e to show the 
value of our treatment Here is one : — 

" J. T., set, 2 [. — This patient, of d#*rk complex- 
ion, lymphatic temperament, and looking much 
older than his years, first consulted me May it, 
1871. The signs and symptoms of Consump- 
tion were strongly expressed Emaciation was 
excessive, the patient having lost two stone in 
the twelve months preceding his coming under 
my care. There was copious, thick, muco- 
purulent expectoration, and after any exert ion 
he spat up red blood in considerable quantities. 
Cough and dyspnoea were very troublesome, and 
entirely prevented him from following his occu- 
pation, that of a cutter of fishermen *s clothes, 
which necessitated his having to breathe a great 
deal of cotton dust The chest-walls under the 

* '* On Comumption and Tubertvilosk of the tufngs.'* 2nd 
Edition. By E. H. Ruddock, M.D. Homoeopathic PublLsliiiig 
Conipany, London. 
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clavicles were much sunken, and their mobility 
greatly diminished. The percussion note was 
dull, with feeble inspiration and prolonged ex- 
piration. Treatment — The chief remedies pre- 
scribed were Bros., P/tos.y and Calc-Phos. They 
were continued, with some interruptions, to the 
end of the year, and with such good results that 
I recommended the resumption of his employ- 
ment, if practicable, with a seacoast residence. 
The only place which presented itself in which 
he CQuld obtain occupation at his own handi- 
craft was Yarmouth, to which town he went at 
the end of 1871, and there he has continued to 
follow his employment to the present (June, 
1873), with scarcely any loss of work during the 
whole of the time." 

Here is another short but telling case : — 
" T. A. — This patient came under my care 
Sept. 21, 1871. Up to within a few weeks of 
consulting me his health had been fairly good, but 
there was a family history of Consumption. He 
was pale and thin, his height 5 ft. 6^ in., and his 
weight 8 st 10 lb. He now complained of hoarse 
cough, with spitting of blood and copious puru- 
lent sputa. The appetite was poor, the circula- 
tion accelerated, but feeble, the pulse being 104 
in the minute; the hands and feet were cold, 
and he was troubled with early-morning perspi- 
rations.'* 
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The tnedicines prescribed by Dr. Ruddock 
were Phospkorm, P hasp hark Add, Ferrunt^ and 
H*par Stilpk. Under the use of these remedies 
the patient made such improvement, that after 
February 14th, 1872, he was able to leave off 
medicine, and in June, 1873, his relatives were 
able to give the happy intelligence of his enjoy- 
ing f[ood health. 

I will add one more little case of the late Dr. 
Ruddock*s ; it is very perfect of its kind : — 

M. A. S,, 2\. — Complained (Nov. 26, 
1 871) of severe cutting pains under the collar- 
bones, great dyspnoea on taking exertion, espe- 
cially going upstairs or uphill ; nicrht perspirations 
and excessive general loss of flesh, so that her 
dresses had to be taken in. The pulse was 
small and quick ; she often suffered from palpi- 
tation, and her temperature was abnormally 
high. 

PAas. and P/ias.-Ac. were the chief remedies 
given, and in little more than a month she had 
so far regained her strength and flesh, and had 
so entirely lost all the symptoms complained of^ 
that she felt no further treatment was neces- 
sary.*' 

I will note a few cases of consumption where 
homceopathic remedies have relieved the patient 
when relief seemed almost impossible. 

One case in particular comes to my mind with 
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the freshness of a yesterday's impression : it 
was that of a poor girl who came to my dis- 
pensary at Maidstone some few years ago. She 
had been sufifering from lung disease for the 
last eighteen months, had been treated by the 
local practitioner, and finally had come to Maid- 
stone to get an opinion at the Kent County 
Hospital. The opinion was unfavourable. So, 
hearing of some good results of homoeopathic 
treatment, her mother determined to give my 
■ system a trial. 

I confirmed the diagnosis of the hospital 
physician — both lungs were crowded with tuber- 
cles, the pulse was 120, the breathing was mobt 
embarrassed, the night's rest bad, and the 
patient's weakness was extreme. But this was 
not all. There was constant sickness and diar- 
rhoea, a state of affairs which had lasted some 
weeks, and which tried the patient more than 
cough, night- sweats, or hectic fever. The parents 
thought I might possibly relieve the sickness 
and diarrhoea, even if I could not hold out hopes 
of an actual cure of the case. 

These symptoms I did relieve, for the sick- 
ness was checked by the next day, and the 
diarrhoea was stopped within a week. So marked 
was the improvement that my patient's relatives 
thought that I should undoubtedly complete 
the cure by healing the poor diseased Wx. 
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they were past redemption. I had simply pro- 
mised relief, but not a cure. 

The pat lent *s appetite improved^ she tho- 
roughly enjoyed her food, came down to break- 
fast, gained flesh, lost even the night-sweats for 
a while. But three months after all this as* 
tonishing improvement she laid her head quietly 
on her pillow one morning and died — died peace- 
fully and comfortably, without struggle or pain, 
as all of us should die. 

I felt, therefore, when I heard the news of 
my patientfs death, that my poor skill had not 
been utterly valueless, as my friends of the 
opposition would wish the world to believe, I 
had given relief where cure was impossible, 

I will quote another case to show the value 
of Arsenicum in controlling diarrhcea and night- 
sweats in tubercular patients. 

The patient I shall speak of kept a small inn 
at Maidstone, had lived a reckless life, and was 
breaking up with tubercle in the lungs. He was 
a young man of about twenty-seven years of 
age, of dark, sallow complexion. Disease had 
made him hollow-eyed ; he had a loose, trouble- 
some cough* Both lungs were affected ; in the 
left there was a cavity. He had lost flesh con- 
siderably, his appetite was very indifferent, his 
skin was clammy with a constant sweat* and his 
bowels were relaxed. 
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I gave my patient Arsenicum, and in a few 
days the skin was less perspiring, and the 
bowels less relaxed ; but as the cough did not 
abate I had great difficulty in getting my 
friend to take the medicine or to attend to diet. 
He expected me to cure his cough "right 
away." I had not done so ; and therefore, on 
one day of my visit, I found a big bottle of 
cough-mixture, prescribed by a neighbouring 
chemist. There was plenty of medicine in the 
bottle, and it had an honest smell of old- 
fashioned physic. My small modicum oi Arsenic 
had neither taste nor smell, and so in the eyes 
of the publican it did not rank as •'physic*' 
However, I gave my friend to understand plainly 
that the big bottle must never more enter into 
competition with my arrangements, or we should 
say "good-bye" to each other. As "my 
language was plain," no more big bottles were 
seen adorning his mantel-piece, and I had the 
satisfaction of showing the patient the advan- 
tages to be reaped from small doses of Arsenic, 
For though he was a mere wreck in health and 
strength, yet by means of this medicine I 
entirely relieved him of diarrhoea, I gave him a 
good appetite, I kept his skin free from exces- 
sive perspiration, and made his life more tolerable 
than it had been for months before. He gave 
up his favourite beverage, which was beer, ^J^d 
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substituted milk for it. His cough I never 
cured, nor did I expect to do so ; but I gave him 
a longer and a pleasanter lease of life than he 
would otherwise have had, and I actually won 
his confidence before he died. So much for 
Arsenic \vl the diarrhoea and sweats of phthisis. 
This same drug is a most powerful remedy for 
many of the symptoms of consumption* It 
checks the diarrhcea, it controls the night-sweats, 
it improves the difjestion, it lessens expectora- 
tion, it strengthens the heart. But it will not suit 
all cases; it is not a specific for consumption. 
No one remedy can ever be specific for such a 
complicated disturbance of health as is met with 
under the condition called phthisis. 

There i.^ no one remedy for consumption, any 
more than there is for cancer, or for gout ; and 
medical men are blinder than the public if thev 
think so. It is an easy matter to ticket diseases 
as an academy porter tickets the umbrellas of 
the visitors, but there is no exactiy correspond- 
ing drug- ticket to the name of the disease. The 
true correspondence must lie between the symp- 
toms of disease and the symptoms of the drug; 
and the more intimate a man's knowledge 
with disease-symptoms and drug-symptoms, the 
more satisfactory will be his treatment. P!ws- 
phorm has done great things in lung aflfections^ 
aJid will do more^, but tV\eu must not run 
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away with the idea that Phosphorus alone will 
heal lung diseases, and that Pliosphoms is the 
great nerve-tonic in whose presence Quinine 
must tremble and Iron grow pale. The skilful 
treatment of disease does not depend upon the 
indiscriminate use of half a dozen so-called 
specifics, but upon the individual skill of the 
practitioner. 

A patient suffering from ague may be drugged 
with Quinifie till he is deaf, and gets headache, 
and is blanched, and dyspeptic, and yet may 
never lose his ague after all. So it is no use 
calling Quinine a specific for ague ; it is suitable 
for some forms of ague, and these it will cure. 
But where it is unsuitable it will be as useless as 
cold water, and much more hurtful. 

There was a rage for Arsenic in the treatment 
of consumption some years ago in France and 
Italy, and Edmond About, in his brilliantly- 
written novel, "Germaine," made a wonderful 
Arsenic-cure the strong point of his plot. The 
heroine is the consumptive daughter of some 
well-born but wretchedly-poor parents. To 
save her family from absolute ruin, she marries 
a young man of large fortune, who wishes to 
give his illegitimate child a respectable home 
and a name. 

The heroine is in a deep decline, her death is 
counted on, but, to the amazement of ^v^r^boi^ > 
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and the chagrin of the Lucrezia Borgia of the 
piece, she makes a good recovery. Lucrezia 
Borgia is the mother of the newly-adopted child, 
and she has bribed an attendant of Germame's 
to put Arsenic into her food and drink. The 
dose, instead of being a poisonous one, became 
therapeutic. The heroines reward for her sacri- 
fice is restoration to health and the love of her 
adopted child. ( 

Lucrezia Borgia meets with retributive justice, 
for she is killed by the very hand which had 
administered Arsenic to her innocent rival. Evi- 
dently Germaine's case was exactly suited to 
the arsenical symptoms. How nice it is to see 
"the good prevail," even in the pages of a 
French novel ! 

There was the great Sulphur^cure in every- 
body's mouth some few years ago, and now it is 
almost forgotten. The hypophosphites had a 
short run by means of steady advertising, and 
many assuring remarks as to their virtue. But 
hypophosphites will not do everything, in spite 
of all the assuring remarks in the world ; we 
read that some of the leading members in the 
profession had weighed them in the balance and 
found them wanting. i 

What the practitioner has to do in the pre* 
sence of disease is to forget the names of his 
iiaJf-dozen pet medicines, but Vo ^^TO.ti'Kvber care^ 
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fully the characteristics of twenty, and fit them 
neatly to the characteristics of the disease. Let 
them glide into the disease as easily and com- 
fortably as the little drawers of a well-made 
Japanese cabinet glide into the compartments 
prepared to receive them. There must be no 
jar, no jolting, no pushing and tugging back 
again to get into the right groove ; but the drug 
must slide at once into its place with the 
gentlest pressure imaginable. The law of 
similars will guide us safely to the right groove, 
we can only feel sorry for those who persist in 
refusing its kindly help. 
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CHANGE OF CUMATE, 



ChMfjft of 
climate oat 
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remedies^ 



Of recent years change of climate has been 
deemed a therapeutic agent of excessive, but 
not exaggerated importance. It is one of the 
simplest, most natural, and most efficacious of 
remedies* The mere fact of change^ in the case 
of ilhiess or tendency to illness, is constantly 
proved to be highly salutary. The liberation 
from the ordinary cares and trammels of life, 
the vivifying ozone and iodine of the oceanic 
atmosphere, the occurrence of new faces and 
fresh scenes, are all elements in the successful 
treatment of disease. So great is the value of 
change, that Sir Henry Holland advises the 
patient who is unable to leave his home to 
change, his room, and if he is unable to change 
his room to change his furniture. The subject is 
of so general a nature that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to lay down rules of precision. Each 
patient must legislate for himself, making a wise 
use of the knowledge awd ad^vc^ of his physt- 
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cian. Still, a very large amount of facts has 
been obtained by observation and experiment, 
which has placed some governing principles on 
a secure basis. 

The first of all prescriptions is to keep well. 
Change of climate is a most valuable remedy to 
exhibit in the prophylactic system, which is 
one of the glories of modern medicine. It is the 
disinterested preaching of all medical men that 
prevention is better than cure. This is the lead- 
ing principle of all hygienics. Another great 
point is to disabuse the mind of misconception. 
Change of climate is not a specific. There is cHm"f*„®^j^ 
nothing special in the air of any place that will cSmpi^iSL*" 
directly heal disease. The remedy must be 
applied in combination with a variety of details 
relating to clothing, diet, drugs, treatment of the 
skin, exercise, and rest. Change of climate is a 
most potent factor in the treatment of chest 
cases, but it is only a factor in the general orga- 
nized treatment. 

One consideration alone will show the im- 
mense importance of the subject. One-eighth 
of the entire mortality of the British Isles 
arises from diseases of the chest. In no direc- 
tion has medical science made greater ad- 
vances than in the diagnosis and the curative Chest diseases 

- , - . T r ^"^ medical 

treatment of these diseases. Instruments of progress, 
exquisite nicety have been invetvt^, ^xv^l 

O 
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skilled practitioner reads off the condition of 
deteriorated organs almost as easily as he 
would the printed page. Yet it somewhat re- 
markably happens that the general percentage 
of these diseases shows no sensible abatement 
Two reasons may be given for this apparent 
anomaly. First of all, the conditions of modern 
life are not favourable to exemption from these 
complaints. The whole tripod of life, as Bichit 
called it — heart, lungs, brain — is subjected to se- 
vere continuous strain such as was comparatively 
unknown in bygone days. Secondly, science 
has grown increasingly exact in diagnosis and 
nomenclature. Illnesses, instead of being con- 
fused in a haphazard and unscientific way, are 
mapped out and classified with the greatest 
accuracy. For instance, bronchitis now is 
acknowledged to have as many victims as 
phthisis itself. A generation or two ago the 
term bronchitis hardly had a popular use. It 
was often confounded with chronic pneumonia 
and consumption. It is now carefully differen- 
tiated from other forms of chest disease. It is 
well that to an order of complaint so dangerous, 
general, and wide-reaching, nature herself should 
indicate such wise and simple means, whether 
precautionary or healing, as change of climate. 

The first generalization to be made on climatic 
change is this : t\ie patient ^\iQuV4 inverse, so far 
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as is advisable, the nature of his ordinary climate. 

There is a simple formula, of course liable, like JSSSc d?Ingc 

all generalizations, to be occasionally checked : 

"If the patient has come from the north, let him 

go to the south ; if he has come from the south 

let him go to the north. If he has been ill in a 

mild climate let him try a bracing climate ; if 

he has been ill in a bracing climate let him try 

a mild climate." 

Formerly the mild relaxing climate was 
universally prescribed for consumptives. But 
now the high, dry, and bracing atmosphere 
is found useful in a great variety of cases. 
There are many high regions both at home Dry bracing 

J , J , ^- • 1 fortubercufo 

and abroad where consumption is unknown, cases, 
or all but unknown. Above a certain height 
phthisis disappears. The mountain cure, of 
which more is to be said presently, is as valu- 
able as the seaside treatment. We have known 
patients who have gone out to the Ural moun- 
tains in Russia to breathe their severe air and 
to drink Koumiss ; and health has been the 
reward of their daring experiment. No English 
county is healthier than Cumberland. On the 
high granite grounds of Dartmoor the death-rate 
from consumption is remarkably low, being 78. 

We remember meeting with a patient, forced 
by the exigencies of business to go to a north- 
ern mountainous district, for vjVv\c\\ \\\^ 
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thought him quite unfitted. He went, and a 
thorough cure was the result Formerly it was 
the universal prescription to send off consumptive 
patients to a mild climate. Now, the preliminary 
inquiry arises whethei a northern climate would 
not in many cases be preferable. ** Nous avons 
change tout cela," 

There is one veiy remarkable and satisfactory 
fact which has been established. This is, that 
the average duration of life in these cases has 
been greatly lengthened Formerly, when the 
verdict of Tubercle in the lung " was given, a 
term of two years was considered the limit of 
the life of the condemned. 

There are now many cases in which a diseased 
life has been rendered very tolerable for many a 
long year. It has been proved over and over 
again by competent medical observers, that in 
^^^^^ ^^^^ stage consumption is curable* Further 

than that even sanguine physicians would be 
slow to go. Still, even in a further stage the 
disease has been greatly palliated and life been 
much prolonged. Beyond doubt, change of 
climate has been one of the great therapeutic 
agents in the cure and relief of pulmonary 
disease. But then, it must be understood that 
its use must be thorough and persistent; a chronic 
illness must be encountered by a chronic resist- 
ance. It is as if you vj^ve ^V^-v^m^ 11 ^acne of 
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chess for your life. You must watch every move 
of the enemy, give him no advantage, rapidly 
retrieve your own errors, and pursue to the 
utmost every advantage you have gained. It 
is not enough that you should go away just 
for a few weeks or a few months, when there 
is pulmonary weakness. This is certainly 
valuable when the chest is delicate, as a pre- 
cautionary step, and impending illness has very 
often been shaken off by these simple means. 
But when disease has been distinctly developed, 
the whole plan of life has to be arranged with a 
view of repelling its incursions. 

Unhappily, these are measures which patients 
are often very slow to take. They put the last 
first and the first last. They make primary con- patients attend 

, , . , , - . - to their business, 

siderations secondary, and secondary considera- 
tions primary. They must attend to their business 
and their banking account, to their friends and 
to their connections, and after that they will 
attend to their health. Many a valuable life has 
been thrown away in this manner. The neces- 
sary steps are postponed till all help of drugs 
or climate comes too late. If life is worth pre- 
serving, its preservation should be the first 
consideration. Every sacrifice should be made, 
every deprivation endured, consistent with life 
itself, that life may be prolonged. 

Wien the plan of the cam^^A^t^, m 'CcCx^ 
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conflict between health and disease, between 
life and death, is skilfully laid and properly 
carried out, we have often been privileged 
to see most satisfactory results. One sufferer 
lempcmflttiiti. has found it impossible to live in the north, but 
he can live comfortably on the south coast 
^^^^ Another goes to the south coast every winter and 
^^^H to the north every summer. Another cannot 
^^^P live in England at all, but he can live a joyous, 
^^r^ sunny life in France or in Italy, Another wan- 
ders from place to place, and so contrives his 
plans that the winter is altogether eliminated 
from his year. The wearisome bronchitis prac- 
tically disappears, or only becomes sub-acute 
under occasional untoward circumstances. Even 
the tubercular ulcer heals up, and becomes as the 
scar of an old wound. In the present day, the 
facilities for travel are so great that every region 
may be visited. You may take the voyage to 
Australia or the voyage round the world You 
may go to the Alps or the Andes, to the ruins of 
Palestine or the pyramids of Egypt, to the health- 
resorts of Hindostan, or the mountain-city of 
Mexico, 

When the necessity and probable efficacy of 
a change of climate is fully recognised, the 
question of locality arises, and is often one of 
much difficulty. You cannot lay down a general 
ruic Each patient mustb^ corL^v^^x^^ v^\e.^^\d 
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to his own pathological condition ; as no two 
blades of grass are alike, no two sunsets alike, 
no two faces alike, so no two medical cases are 
precisely similar ; therefore, generalisation in 
drug treatment is as futile as it is in the treatment 
by change of climate. The choice may lie 
between half a dozen places. When you have 
chosen the place, the place may have half a 
dozen climates. Has not Brighton two or three 
climates, Hastings two climates, even Bourne- 
mouth two climates t Again, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean we find that Nice, Cannes, 
Mentone, and Hydres have their variety of 
climate according to the position chosen by the 
invalid, namely, whether this faces south and is 
sheltered from north or north-east ; whether it is 
low- lying, warm, and rather damp ; or whether 
the position is high and dry. 

The best plan is to be guided by the physician, 
who is intimately acquainted with the nature of 
the case which he is treating and the locality 
which he recommends. 

Unquestionably the most thorough and often 
the most beneficial change is obtained by going 
abroad. This is especially the case in bronchitis, Going abroad 

has its dangers 

even to a greater degree than in tubercle of the ^^"^ s^'"^- 
lungs. Even here, however, there are matters 
which require to be very carefully weighed. In 
going abroad, if you gain some\iv\tv^ ^ow^'s.^ 
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lose something. If you avoid some risks you 
incur others. In advanced ca,ses of piitliisis, 
even to the disappointment of patients and 
friends, the medical man will absolutely forbid 
any going abroad at all. The state of matters 
may be put very sensibly. In going to the south 
of France or Italy you obtain a higher tempera- 
ture, less rainfall and more sunshine ; but this 
higher temperature is co-ex istent with very great 
variations between the day and the night. There 
are the alternations of hot days and chilly nights. 
Then af^ain, the absence of home comforts and 
of English food is to very many patients an 
immense drawback. The scenery of Italy and 
southern P>ance is exquisite, but by some 
mysterious law, dirt and loveliness invariably go 
together. The advantages of the most favourite 
localities have often to be discounted. Lisbon, 
Malaga, Palermo have been favourite health- 
resorts for sufferers from weakened lung 
irritable bronchial tube, but the sewage question 
in these cities has not been discussed At one 
time Nice was almost tlie very capital of what a 
Member of Parliament once called " the pulmo- 
nary interest." But now great objections are made 
against it, on account of the cutting mistral, 
the too-exciting air, the numerous opportunities 
for dissipation, A winter in Rome is the most 
exAiiarating and enjoyable ol ^Q^oiitas^ 
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but the malarious atmosphere wraps you round 
as with a cloak, and you may perchance add 
Roman fever to the list of your normal weak- 
nesses. 

Thus much will show that change of climate q^^^^ 
is not a rough-and-ready remedy, but a potent dciSWiifstm- 
instrument for cure, and one of great delicacy, 
moreover, which requires to be nicely adjusted 
" to the need of the patient. Still it may be 
possible to give a bird's-eye view of the places 
more generally recommended in chest com- 
plaints, limiting ourselves to those of the British 
seaboard and the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
But while we mention, and, to some extent, dis- 
cuss, the worth of favourite localities, there are 
some general considerations to be borne in mind 
which will hardly fail to be encouraging to many. 

That vast oceanic current, the Gulf stream, 
gives a character of mildness and humidity to all 
our western shores. The patient whose lungs 
are weak should avoid the eastern coast by all 
means, but all along the western coast, as well 
as on the south coast, there are sheltered retreats 
for invalids. The Isle of Bute, for instance, in 
the Firth of Clyde, might be called the Sicily 
of Scotland. Nor must Achil Island, on the 
west coast of Ireland, be left out of our climatic 
' reckoning. The reader must always remember 
that^ both at home and abroad, lYvere ^.x^\oc^\\l\» 
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of small repute quite as good, in a health point 
of view, as those which physicians speak w^ell of 
, and people of fashion flock to. For instance, 
there is a little village called Lancing, between 
Worthing and Brighton, which might have a 
much higher climatic claim than either of her 
two fashionable sisters who stand in proud 
respectability, on her right hand and her left 
There is a little village called Flushing on one 
of the many inlets of the Fal, milder and more 
sheltered than any other part of Cornwall. Sal- 
combe, not far from Torquay, has a finer climate 
even than Torquay itself, orange- trees and 
lemon-trees flourishing freely in the open air. 
The temperature of Ilfracombe, on the north 
coast of Devon, is slightly higher, thanks to the 
Gulf stream, than that of Torquay. 

In the fashionable watering-places rent some- 
times rises to famine prices, and all commodities 
are proportionately expensive. The patient of 
humble means may be assured that if he gets 
good advice or is able to trust his own judgment, 
he may reside in good healthy resorts as cheaply 
as anywhere. He will m iss somethings however. 
Fashionable watering-places are always well laid 
out with paths, promenades, and seats, and are 
reinforced by a whole army of doctors, clergy, 
chemists, trained and skilled in the ways of 
invalidism, V/ltb. ^ooi fg^^ue^x'aX^v^, Vcs^^N^t, 
even these disadvantages ma^ oN^t^t^m^ 
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We will rapidly sketch the character of some 
of our popular health-resorts. The Sussex water- 
ing-places are easily accessible from town, and 
possess great merits. They are much more 
Inacing than those of the western counties, and 
are better suited to the earlier stages and more 
hopeful forms of disease. There is no locality Hasttngf and St. 
on the English Channel which seems to be more °" 
popular as a health-resort for consumptives than 
the increasing town which is made up of Hast- 
ings and St. Leonards. In all health-resorts, 
landscape beauty should always be considered, 
and of this Hastings has its full share. It has 
also its choice of climates. Nestling beneath 
.the clifTs in the picturesque old fishing town, the 
^invalid will be warmed and sheltered. If a 
more bracing atmosphere is desired, he has only 
to ascend the cliff or to move westward to St 
iI-,eonards. All the Sussex watering-places have 
a healthy, invigorating climate. Each recalls 
the fine phrase of Milton — 

" But here I feel amends 
The breath of heaven, fresh blowing, pure and sweet" 

Indeed, the wind is often too boisterous at 
St. Leonards to suit many delicate invalids, 
where there is a tendency to acute bronchitis or 
inflammation of the lungs ; and here, again, let 
me remind the reader that spring winds can be 
as cutting on this same south coast as m maw:^ 
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parts of the north or east coasts. Spring winds 
have a character of their own pretty nearly all 
the world over ; they have a reputation to keep 
up, and this they must do at all hazards ; so 
they pay little regard to climatologists, with 
their pet theories about their pet placeSj but 
bite their sharpest and blow their hardest at 
any watering-place, however fashionable or how- 
ever well spoken of for mildness of climate. 
I waited for the train one March evening at 
c^''bSw«*st St Leonards; the train was to take me on to 
Eastbournej a proverbially cold quarter. My 
train was to leave between five and six in the 
evening, I had nearly two hours to wait Part 
of the forced leisure was, of course^ taken up in 
drinking tea, or I should not have been an 
Englishman. The remainder of my time was 
devoted to walking up and down the splendid 
promenade that faces the sea. There was a 
charming sunset effect, which could not be for- 
gotten ; but there was also one of the most 
viciously bitter winds blowing that it has ever 
been my bad fortune to come across. But 
mark the sequel. When I got to Eastbourne, 
and walked from the station to my lodgings, I 
noticed that the wind was certainly not colder, 
and if anything a little less unpleasant and irri- 
tating Now I have not written this to drive 
people away Irom St. l.eoTia.t^^^ ^\3?l to 
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remind them that it is quite within the range of 
possibility for invalids to meet with a cold wind 
there in March, April, or even May. 

The climate of Worthing especially deserves wonhing. 
mention, being, we believe, favourable for bron- 
chial cases. The Sussex Downs, in a measure, 
interpose some kind of barrier to the east winds, 
but still there is a time in the spring when the 
delicate invalid will do well to beat a retreat 
from Worthing. The lovely, though very limited 
range of the Undercliff, in the Isle of Wight, The Underclift. 
affords the best protection in our island from the 
north-east winds. From the railway-station to 
the shore is a long precipitous descent. The up- 
lands beyond the cliffs are often bleak and cold, 
as in the case of the Devonshire watering-places, 
and Sir James Clark likens the descent to 
the passage from an Alpine pass to the sunny 
plains of Italy. The wild region of the landslip, 
from Bonchurch to Blackgang Chine, affords 
wonderful combinations of crag, wood, and water; 
the air is pure, the flora rich and abundant ; the 
soil soon drains off the rain, and there are 
unusual facilities for invalids to exercise. There 
is only one place on this coast which can com- 
pare with Ventnor for the protection of natural 
ramparts. This, we need hardly say, is Torquay. Torquay. 
This charming town is on a peninsula. It has 
an oceanic atmosphere. It is like a ^\\v^ ^.\. 
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sea. Torbay has the softness and beauty of an 
Italian lake. With the red of the sandstone, 
the green of the foliage, the blue of the sea and 
sky, it has a combination of warm, fresh colours 
which even in winter renders the scene unique. 
Some great historical events are connected with 
Torbay. Here William the Third landed, at the 
quaint fishing town of Bnxham, just opposite 
the watering-place; and in Torbay, Napoleon 
was detained for a few days on board the 
Bdlerophon. **What a beautiful country!" he 
exclaimed, as he watched it from the deck. The 
place has been eloquently described by two 
great masters of the English language. Lord 
Macau lay and Charles Kingsley. At the com- 
mencement of the present century it was a little 
fishing village, where a few wives of naval officers 
had their humble homes, and where the fisher- 
men spread their nets upon the rocks ; and now, 
to quote the somewhat rhetorical phrase of Lord 
Macaulay, it is the seat " of crowded masts and 
luxurious pavilions." The spectacle of the count- 
less villas climbing the different heights, and 
each islanded in its garden, is a very striking 
one. The marine pictures of Austin Cove and 
Babbicombe Cove are almost unparalleled for 
loveliness. 

The people of Torquay have been pardonably 
anxious to place 6\e d\rcL^*C\c ^ their 
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locality in the clearest light. Torquay has some 
residents of a high scientific standing, who have 
carefully studied the meteorology, and carefully 
registered a large number of valuable facts. 
They claim for Torquay that it has a warmer 
temperature, a drier air, a lower death-rate, a 
more equable climate, and a smaller rainfall than 
almost any district in England. The climate 
has a specially sedative effect in cases of dry 
asthma and chronic bronchitis with difficult ex- 
pectoration. It is also well suited to the early 
stage of consumption. For those who require a 
bracing, tonic atmosphere, the Sussex watering- 
places are preferable, but in many cases life 
has been prolonged with comparative comfort 
at Torquay, which elsewhere in this country 
could hardly have been sustained. 

Two other places require to be mentioned on 
account of the great popularity which has been 
attached to their names. These are Bourne- 
mouth and Penzance. At present the reputation 
of Bournemouth is rising, while that of Penzance 
is somewhat declining. 

Bournemouth, shrouded in the pine-groves, j 
resembles Arcachon, in France, and it is supposed 
that the resinous atmosphere of the English 
pines has something of a specifically good effect. 
The place has had a remarkable development 
within recent years. Perhaps indeed \)[veie\«& 
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been a little too much building going on in the 
beautiful pine- woods which lend it so much 
romantic character and shield the delicate 
against the assaults of the rude rough wind 
It is a quiet, retired place, where the invalid 
may hope much from the equable climate, the 
dry soil, the sheltering woods, and the absence 
o f e xci t i ng c i rc 11 m stances. 

Penzance has a climate of extraordinary mild* 
ness, as evidenced by the profusion of myrtles and 
other exotics. Invalids have been known to leave 
theirnative Italy for Penzance. There is scarcely 
any place in the world where there is so shght a 
diminution of temperature during the night In 
winter Penzance is five degrees warmer, and in 
summer it is two degrees cooler tlian London. 
" Indeed," says Sir James Clark, " the whole 
advantage of Penzance, as compared with the 
south of Europe, appears to occur in winter, and 
during the night** Especial credit has been 
given to it in cases of bronchitis where the 
symptoms have simulated those of phthisis* 
Then, again, there are many remarkable points 
of interest about Penzance. It is an active, 
industrial town» of the old-world fashion, with 
markets, fisheries, like fishing villages, and, 
let it be recorded to its credit, the best public 
library of all our Southern seaboard. The 
south coast has uoVVvm^ tox^iT ?3cvow than 
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the magnificent expanse of Mount's Bay, with 
the innumerable sails of fishing-boats glittering 
in the sunlight, and the castled rock of the St. 
Aubyn*s dominating the prospect. The country 
abounds with pleasant expeditions, of which 
those to the Land's End and the north coast 
rank first. The western wind is the most violent 
of all here, entirely differing from its favourite 
character as described by the poets, and against 
this and other winds there is only scanty protec- 
tion at Penzance. 

The Penzance climate is suitable for cases of 
dry asthma; chronic bronchitis without much 
expectoration, where the mucous membrane 
is very sensitive to the action of cold air; 
chronic pneumonia ; chronic laryngitis, and the 
pre-tubercular stage of consumption. 

The nervous, the dyspeptic, the strumous, 
must seek a more bracing air ; and the sufferer 
from a relaxed uvula will have his sufferings 
increased tenfold by a residence in its mild 
climate. But we must not forget that the 
Atlantic gales bear with them on their strong 
wings life and a refreshing energy to those who 
would find the wind of the Sussex coast harsh 
and irritating. 

This shows that change of climate requires change of 

- climate requires 

the most careful adaptation to the wants of the careful adapta- 
tion. 

patient ; that which is relaxing to otv^ ^va^-SkNASfc 
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to another; and where the cold mountain air 
would irritate the sensitive bronchial tubes of 
one patient, there would it buoy up the nervous 
energies of another, and keep the progress of 
tubercle well in check. It is not riEht, there- 

A warm aXma- 

re^r'*^**^* fore, at once to call a place relaxing because it 
enjoys a fairly even temperature and there is a 
good deal of moisture in the air ; for a cold 
climate is practically relaxing to some invalids, 
if it obliges them to spend half their lives 
in -doors, for fear of their getting an attack of 
bronchitis ; and a climate, on the other hand, 
which permits a patient to spend many hours 
out of doors with impunity during the winter 
months, cannot be altogether relaxing in its 
influence and its results. This is true of Tor- 
quay, of Penzance, of Tenby, of the Channel 
Islands, of the Isle of Man ; to some their air is 
most relaxing; to others it is balm, it is Hfe, it 
is health, 

Drycoidftirgood I have come to the conclusion that, as a 
rule, consumptives bear a dry, clear, cold, 
stimulating air, better than the world thought 
they did a few years ago, and that patients 
who suffer from asthma, chronic bronchitis, and 
chronic laryngitis^ are not relaxed, but rather 
strengthened, by a soft moisture ; strengthened, 
because iheir poor, irritable mucous membranes 
are soothed. The lun^a ot coxv^umytive are 
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made well by the keen mountain air of Davos, 
because his digestion and nervous system are 
strengthened ; but as there are varying grades 
of asthma and bronchitis which ask for different 
degrees of warmth and moisture, so there are 
stages of consumption which must be cared for 
by harmonious adaptation of atmosphere. The 
early dry stage of growing tubercle can find 
benefit in the warm, boisterous weather that 
gives Penzance its character and climate; but 
when this tubercle has softened, and there are 
night sweats, wasting, diarrhoea, the same patient 
who enjoyed the warm Atlantic gale will hang 
his drooping head, and wish for the sharp 
stimulus of the air of the Engadine or the still 
severer cold of Cannes. 

Tenby is a place which well deserves parti- Tenby, 
cular mention. The country itself is very inte- 
resting and curious. Pembrokeshire has been 
called " A little England beyond Wales " and 
** AngliaTranswalliana." Large colonies of Flem- 
ings were planted here, and so the people are 
partly English, partly Welsh, partly Flemish. 
The immediate neighbourhood of Tenby, within 
the limits of a walk, is not attractive, but 
beyond that distance the country is peculiarly 
rich in show places. Castles and caves abound 
in great profusion, swift dark streams, wood and 
forest, and arms of the sea. The climate vcv^\^ 
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mild than bracing* A promontory runs into the 
sea, crested by a precipitous island at low water 
forming part of the mainland, just as St 
Michael's Mount stands off the Comish coast 
The outward bay, with its onward curve and 
flanked by the Isle of Caldy, three miles off, 
almost gives the channel in this part the appear- 
ance of an inland sea* The shore abounds with 
those deep purple pools which form natural 
aquaria, and which have been so carefully dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lewes and Mn Gosse. The tide 
rises to a great height, displacing an immense 
volume of air, and bringing with it the oxygen 
and ozone of the ocean. A bird flying; in a 
direct line due south of Tenby would find no 
rest for the sole of its foot till it came to the 
South Pole. The climate is extremely healthy ; 
rheumatism is almost unknown, and both con- 
sumptive and bronchial cases do extremely 
well. 

I have spoken of the Isle of Wight^ the Isle of 
Bute, and the Isle of Man, as being valuable 
health-resorts for weak-chested people. This 
will naturally show that I have a special predi- 
lection for an island air, I will give my reasons 
for this bias,- and let it be understood at the out- 
set that I have only to deal with the climate of 
small islands, and have nothing to say to those 
vast stretches of land ViVvicVv to make up the 
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American continent ; nor shall I include the 
tolerably-sized island of ours, whose head rests 
on the northern seas, by John o' Groat's house, 
and whose feet are washed by the Atlantic. 
But I will confine myself to the kind of climate 
to be found in those snug little islands whose 
names I have already mentioned, and also in 
such healthy quarters as are found in Achil 
Island, on the west coast of Ireland, the Channel 
Islands, Arran, Anglesea, or the Scilly Isles. 

What, then, are the advantages of an island t^^^^^L 
climate ? First of all, your island is bathed in 
an oceanic atmosphere. What does this imply ? 
It implies the presence of a fairly even tempera- 
ture, both in summer and in winter. There are 
no trying extremes of heat or of cold, for both 
heat and cold are tempered kindly for our 
islanders by the influence of the marine atmo- 
sphere. Cool breezes play round the coast in 
the very midsummer heats, when inland slopes 
are sweltering beneath a summer sun ; and when 
the leaves fall and the cold winds come, then ' 
also is the harshness of the winter air softened 
by the kindly action of the salt sea. 

Furthermore, there is none of that monotony 
of atmospheric life which is somewhat peculiar 
to Italy and the South of France, where one fine 
day is so like another, and one blue sky is so 
often the charming but occasionaWy v^^ax\.^c>tCL^ 
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repetition of another. On the island, and round 
it. Nature can ring many changes by means 
of her great Instrumentj the ever-chang^ing^ deep- 
voiced sea ; and this element of change is most 
grateful, as it is most necessary to the comfort 
and well-being of the invalid. With the incoming 
of the tide there is a fresh, cool wind that blows 
upon the weary flowers, which have been panting 
in the sun ; with the incoming of the tide the 
patient lifts his head and looks seaward^ as if 
anxious to w^elcome the freshening breeze ; with 
the joyous plash of the incoming tide, there seems 
to be fresh Ufc and hope in the heart of the tired 
sufferer Again, too, when the tide goes quietly 
and solemnly out again, as though it whispered 
farewell to the islands, and fain would go gently, 
as a man goes gently out of the chamber of 
death, then comes a quiet rustling air across the 
land which seems to follow the footsteps of the 
outgoing tide* 

The reason why we get a medium temperature 
in islands is because the sea neither parts with 
its heat by radiations so rapidly as tlie land, nor 
does it acquire heat so rapidly. The sea, though 
full of glorious and beautiful change, yet is less 
capable of sudden change in the matter of heat 
and cold, and so it lends a steady influence to 
the climate of islands or promontories. Some 
promontories, indeed, a.\& ^i'oxci^lv^'axv^'ii^ isi^^^ 
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geography books tell us, and therefore these 
peninsulas have also an island climate. 

I must not be understood to say that there is 
no such thing as a high or a cold wind to be 
met with on an island. High winds are extremely 
common on the Channel Islands, for instance, 
and in Jersey in particular. I have also met with 
many a chill wind in the Isle of Wight in March 
and April, and this, too, when staying in the 
southern part of the island, where guide-books 
and climatologists would tell you that it was 
like the island valley of Avilion — 

" Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep mead owed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollowa crv.wn'd with summer sea." 

However, in justice to this charming little 
Isle of Wight, I will only say that in the March 
of this spring I speak of, when I met the cold 
wind, I left London steeped in fog, gloom, 
dampness, wretchedness and dirt. I took the 
morning express from Waterloo ; I crossed the 
Solent in a gentle rain, and in the afternoon, as 
the coach drove round the corner to Sandown Sandown Bay. 
Bay, there was soft sunlight playing on the 
waters of the bay, there was a tender harmony 
of blue and green, purple, yellow, and grey. The 
coach was stopped, and my friend who accom- 
panied me agreed with me in tbinkm^ XV^-aJ^^^ 
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could not well improve on the climate of San- 
down nor on the colour of its bay, Mr. Whistler 
would have called Natures arrangements of 
gJd!" colour symphony in blue and gold/* takii] 
wkely into account the yellow sands- 
Symphony or harmonyj it was all one to me7 
1^^^^ I left the coach, found rooms at a house whose 
^^^^^B back-garden was shaken by the incoming tide» 
^^^H and before the sun had gone down I Jiad tried 
^^^^ my hand at a symphony in blue and g^old on a 

leaf of my sketch-book, sitting out of doors in 
the tide-washed back-garden. This will show 
that Sandown Bay is a pleasanter spot than 
Haverstock Hill, N.VV., in March, and it will also 
show that we must not expect to be always free 
from cold winds on an island^ however happy 
may be its situation. 
Thei-jand island climate is not merely good fo^^ 

btThuf s".*^ consumptives, but also, by reason of healthy 
moisture in the air, is suitable for patients with 
chronic bronchitis, and also, from the stimulating 
character of some islands, is of value in those 
cases where a weak heart complicates the diffi- 
culty of choosing a climate wherein warmth is 
not accompanied by excess of moisture, and 
wherein sunshine is more of a stimulant than a 
depressant For it must never be forgotten 
that in many cases of long-standing 
coug^hj there is an accom^mvmtxOc "i^xs^i 
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very much weakened heart, and we shall do 
great harm to the heart, and so to the general 
health of the patient, if we look only to tempera- 
ture and not also to the stimulating quality of 
the air we prescribe. The prescription, " change 
of air," is so often written carelessly, or without 
sufficient knowledge of the air or locality pre- 
scribed. The peculiarly stimulating character 
of the air on the shores of the Mediterranean The air of the 

Mediterranean' 

must never be forgotten m cases of nervous 
irritability, for when an active brain has been 
weakened by overwork, it will not be good to 
send the owner of the brain too near the Medi- 
terranean coast, as sleepless nights and listless 
days will be the result. 

In consumptive cases we must avoid an excess 
of moisture, and in bronchial cases we must avoid 
an excess of harsh, dry cold ; for both classes of 
patients we should avoid marsh-lands, and the 
neighbourhood of large leafy trees. In choosing In choice of 

... . climate look for 

a climate for bronchitis or consumption, we must number of s»inny 

* days. 

not study too closely the mean rainfall of a loca- 
lity, but find out how many sunny days there are 
on an average during the winter months, as the 
number of inches of rainfall in one may be great, 
and yet the rain may have fallen in large quan- 
tities, but with long intervals of sunshine, whilst 
in another place, with an apparently low stan- 
dard of rainfall, there may be z, \ss.^::i^\^\:c<^ 
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of annoying and persevering drizzle with a 
minimum of sunny weather, 
ttonm fiarsud Neither let us be too fearful of sudden vicissi- 
tudes of the atmosphere for our consumptive 
I patients, though our bronchial cases may suffer 

thereby if not protected- Dr, Thoyolen, phy* 
^^^^ sician to the Shah of Persia, gives his opinion 
^^^B on this subject as follows : — One of the most 
^^^H singular facts which I have ascertained here» is 
^^^^ the rarity of affections of the respiratory appa- 
PIP rat us, especially phthisis ; for, perhaps, nowhere 

else are the thermometrical changes greater, more 
aimaie of decided, or of more frequent occurrence, than in 
this country^ One of the most remarkable con- 
I ditions of the atmosphere of Persia is its great 

dryness." This very dryness of the atmosphere 
is a great safeguard against tubercular mischief. 
In recommending a health-resort we should 
I always take into consideration the difficulties 

; that often present themselves for making a quiet 

change of residence. Let, me, therefore, say a 
few words in favour of the Isle of Thanet, and 
the variety of climate to be met with in this quiet 
corner of Kent Margate, Ramsgate, and Broad- 
stairs are household words. What mid die- class 
Englishman is there living within three hours of 
Margate, but has been there ? And what 
middle-class Englishman is there who does not 
almost blush for haVm^ ^^i^^^ ^.X-Max^iite, and 
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for having enjoyed himself there, and improved 
in health and digestion ? This shows that 
Margate is, after all, really very popular, and 
very healthy. But so is rice-pudding; it is a 
popular dish, and very good for one's digestion ; 
but it is offered to a guest almost with an 
apology. One must apologise for having been 
to Margate, and for having eaten rice-pudding, 
especially if there is no jam on the table. Now 
this is all very foolish, and very weak, and very 
snobbish ; so I will say a few words in favour of 
Margate, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs ; not be- 
cause I am devoted to nigger melodies, or Halls 
by the Sea ; nor because I believe that the coast 
scenery of this corner of Kent is the finest in 
England ; but, on the other hand, I am firmly 
convinced of one or two things which should 
cause the Isle of Thanet to rank very high 
indeed as a health-resort for every kind of 
invalid. To begin with, we have three distinct 
climates at Margate, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs, The climates of 
though all are tinged, as it were, with the same ^?Jf^*^ 
atmospheric colouring, so to say. Margate is 
dry, clear, cold, and bracing, both in winter and 
summer. Ramsgate is also dry and clear, and 
fairly bracing. Broadstairs is dry and clear, 
but, in my opinion, less bracing than Ramsgate. 
We see, then, that dryness and clearness are the 
chaiacteristic features of a\\ lYi^ >Jclx^^ ^^^^^^ 
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nimcd ; T\uth a diyp clear air tfiere is, of course, 
plenty of sunabinc ; and what more can \vc 
want in all cases of consumption, and some 
forms of bronchitis ? Margate should be chosen 
for the heats of summer and for autumn, Broad- 
stairs for spring, and Ramsgate for all the year 
round I mean by this, that Margate will brace 
up patients who have run down hUl when living 
iflland durmg the hot weather, Broadstairs will 
shelter them during the spring winds, and Rams- 
gate lias a climate which is neither relaxing in 
summer nor severe in winter or spring- Indeed, 
my own impression is that consumptive patients 
could winter at Ramsgate with more comfort, 
and often with as great advantage, as by living 
at Nice or Mentone, When the sun shines on 
the West Cliff at Ramsgate on a fine winter's 
morning, a patient can walk and even sit out of 
doors without harm. He can watch the fine 
expanse of colour that is spread before his eyes 
the varying sea ; he can hear the plash of the 
wave and the scream of the sea-gull ; and 
though Naples may be in his heart, yet he 
breathes an English air, and English waters 
are at his feet. 

I remember hearing that some years ago 
Ramsgate was a favourite haunt of old Indian 
officers and civilians in winter and spring. 
The softj pure air suited -^^x the 
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heats of Bengal or Madras. The place was 
quiet, and economy was a virtue they might 
indulge in there. I well know the happy effect 
on myself of a three-weeks* stay at Ramsgate 
some years ago. Chronic diarrhoea had bent me 
nearly double. I had physicked myself, and been 
physicked by all the orthodox medicines of an 
orthodox school, and yet I could not get rid of 
my complaint I went down to Ramsgate in 
January. A kind friend, the late Mr. Barry, 
received me into his house, and prescribed for 
me. In a week I was better ; in a fortnight I 
could do full justice to his hospitality, and irt 
three weeks I thought that at last I had been 
cured, thanks to the intelligent prescriptions of 
my friend and the beautiful air of the place. 
I walked out, I sat out and sunned myself, and 
dreamed of Italy, and got on infinitely better 
than if I had been looking on the Mediterranean 
and running the risk of bad drainage. The 
sunshine and the memory of that kind hospi- 
tality given me many years ago still lingers in 
my heart. I would strongly advise consump- 
tives and patients whose hearts are weak to try 
a winter at Ramsgate, a spring at Broadstairs, 
and a summer at Margate. Why, even a winter 
at Margate need not frighten a patient who can 
choose his hours for exercise. A friend of mine 
who has passed many winters atM^.xa^X.^^^^c^xt^'^ 
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The North wind's 
joumey to the 
Ifle of ThaneU 



Ascot. 



me that there is a great deal of fine sunny 
weather to be met withj and he showed me that 
the temperature one severe winter was higher by 
a couple of degrees at Margate than at Croydon 
during the sharpest weather The spring winds 
are the real enemies of mankind, and they 
actually will find out a patient's weak points 
more readily on an east coast than a south. 

I cannot scientifically describe the air in the 
Isle of Thanetj but I know by experience that 
it is of the most buoyant, bracing kind. Let 
us remember that the North Foreland is, as 
it were, the nose of Kent^ which is pushed 
forward into the sea, and is, in a small sort 
of fashion, a peninsula ; let us note the fact 
that the marsh-lands are miles away from 
Margate; and let us remember also that 
when the wind blows down the North Sea, and 
touches this nose of Kent, it has come travelling 
from the pure cold waters of the Arctic Ocean, 
has blown gaily over the Dovrefeld, and kissed 
the waters of the Skagerrack, and yet it comes at 
last, tempered and modified, to this little prosaic 
watering-place, where the busy trader forgets 
Threadneedle Street, and troupes of wandering 
minstrels reap a rich copper harvest 

There is another little spot which ought to 
be better known and more frequented, and that 
is Ascot, It stands high and dry, the soil is a 
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mixture of sand and gravel, and the richness and 
beauty of the landscape-surroundings are simply 
perfect of their kind I should suggest that 
Ascot should be visited in summer rather than 
in autumn or winter ; for as there is a good deal 
of woodland in the immediate neighbourhood, 
during the late autumn or the early winter there 
would be too much moisture in the air for the 
well-being of tubercular cases. The great want 
at Ascot is a speculative builder, for houses are 
sown about there in the scantiest fashion. I 
could speak of the fine position of Chislehurst 
Commoni of Hayes Common, of Shirley Com- 
mon^ near Croydon ; but here, again, the land is 
dear and difficult to obtain, without possessing 
the purse of Fortunatus. But these commons 
are breathing spaces fit for the most delicate 
lungs, and wonderlands of landscape beauty fit 
for the most refined artistic eyes. 

Before I leave the subject of climate change, 
I must say one word of Davos, Last year. Dr. 
Allbutt, of Leeds, gave a most interesting 
account of this mountain health-resort, and 
suggested that its fine air should be tried by 
tubercular subjects, as, from his conversation 
with the resident medical practitioners, he felt 
sure that Davos would be suitable to many cases 
of consumption, even though abscesses had 
formed in the lungs, and spitting of blood had 
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me that there is a ^reat deal of fine sunny 
weather to be met with, and he showed me that 
the temperature one severe winter was higher by 
a couple of degrees at Margate than at Croydon 
during the sharpest weather. The spring winds 
are the real enemies of mankind, and they 
actually will find out a patient's weak points 
more readily on an east coast than a south. 

I cannot scientifically describe tlie air in the 
Isle of Thanet, but I know by experience that 
it is of the most buoyant, bracing kind* Let 
us remember that the North Foreland is, as 
it were, the nose of Kent, which is pushed 
forward into the sea, and is, in a small sort 
of fashion, a peninsula ; let us note the fact 
that the marsh-lands are miles away from 
_ Margate ; and let us remember also that 

The Nonh winds ^ 

isiiT^f^^t ^'^^^ the wind blows down the North Sea, and 
touches this nose of Kent, it has come travelling^ 
from the pure cold waters of the Arctic Ocean, 
has blown gaily over the Dovrefeld, and kissed 
the waters of the Skagerrack, and yet it comes at 
last, tempered and modified, to this little prosaic 
watering-place, where the busy trader forgets 
Threadneedle Street^ and troupes of wandering 
minstrels reap a rich copper harvest 

There is another little spot which ought to 
be better known and more frequented, and that 
Ascot IS Ascot. It stands \iv£\v md dry, the soil is a 
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mixture of sand and gravel, and the richness and 
beauty of the landscape-surroundings are simply 
perfect of their kind. I should suggest that 
Ascot should be visited in summer rather than 
in autumn or winter ; for as there is a good deal 
of woodland in the immediate neighbourhood, 
during the late autumn or the early winter there 
would be too much moisture in the air for the 
well-being of tubercular cases. The great want 
at Ascot is a speculative builder, for houses are 
sown about there in the scantiest fashion. I 
could speak of the fine position of Chislehurst 
Common, of Hayes Common, of Shirley Com- 
mon, near Croydon ; but here, again, the land is 
dear and difficult to obtain, without possessing 
the purse of Fortunatus. But these commons 
are breathing spaces fit for the most delicate 
lungs, and wonderlands of landscape beauty fit 
for the most refined artistic eyes. 

Before I leave the subject of climate change, j 
I must say one word of Davos. Last year. Dr. 
AUbutt, of Leeds, gave a most interesting 
account of this mountain health-resort, and 
suggested that its fine air should be tried by 
tubercular subjects, as, from his conversation 
with the resident medical practitioners, he felt 
sure that Davos would be suitable to many cases 
of consumption, even though abscesses had 
formed in the lungs, and spitting oi \i\oo^ V-aA 
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occurred. A few weeks ago, to my delight, I 
read another paper in the Lancet^ by Dr 
AUbutt, wherein he ^ives the account of some 
cases of lung disease which had been under 
treatment at Davos during the past winter. The 
results were satisfactory in the highest degree, 
as showing the value of a mountain air, and 
also as showing the advantage of a cold air in 
tubercular mischief. 

Some months ago, in a contribution to the 
Homeopathic Worid, I drew attention to Dr* 
Clifford Allbutt*s praise of Davos ; and it is most 
gratifying now to find that his praise, though 
somewhat loud^ was most certainly just Some 
of my readers may ask, Where is Davos ? and 
what is Davos ?" I will answer in Dn Allbutt*s 
own words. Davos is an upland valley in the 
Grisons, at an elevation of about 5,150 feet above 
the sea. Like the Engadine, the valley is broad 
in its upper part, so that the sun shines rarely 
less than six hours on a clear winter*s day. 
The valley of Davos stretches from N.N.E. to 
S-S.W., and is about four miles long. It is thus 
a short valley, and is sheltered in a remarkable 
way ; for not only is it backed by high ranges 
to the north on both sides, but it is enclosed at 
the foot by heights through which the Land- 
wasser has gradually cut its way*" Dr, Allbutt 
SBiys that the viWa^e TSa^^iv^^-Ylatz is the 
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one which is now most preferred by medicai 
men. He tells us that the climate of Davos 
differs greatly in the years and in the seasons ; 
and this is true of the best climates in the world. 
" Owing to its elevation and the dryness of the 
air, the rays of the sun are always powerless, so 
that the solar thermometer often stands quite as 
high at mid -day in winter as in summer. The 
snow time is from November to April'* 

" The beauties of the calm winter weather in 
these high valleys seem to be wonderful, for not 
only have strangers rejoiced in them, but Hans 
Grap, the well-known gtiide in Pontresina, has 
spoken to us with enthusiasm of the glorious 
days they often enjoy there for weeks together.*' 
Dn AUbutt rightly adds, " This fine time is 
often broken, of course, by bad weather/' What 
climate in the world can boast of absolute freedom 
from bad weather ? 

In speaking of the experience of some friends 
who had stayed at Davos during the winter of 
1870-71, from November, 1870, to February, 
1871, he says that "they were able to spend the 
whole of thirty-seven days in the air» sitting or 
walking, and part of each of thirty-three days 
more, making a total of seventy -eight days in 
all* available for sitting out of doors in the four 
months of midwinter.*' Dr, AUbutt says that 
" the valley of Davos is well sheltered Cto^ 
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winds, and that the air is, on an average, 
very dry, and as the soil and strata of the 
district are dry, mists are rarely, if ever, 
seen," 

This looks like perfection in a climate, and if 
all the cases of tubercle that are sent to Davos do 
as well as those lately reported in the Lancet " 
by Dr Allbutt, I should prefer Davos to Men tone 
in helping my consumptive patients to health 
and longer life* 

The Mediterranean seaboard has long been 
the most favourable Continental resort, with the 
pretty towns which are politically French, biit 
gec^raphically Italian. On the Riviera we see 
realised Mignon*s dream in her song in " Wilhelm 
Meister " the groves of orange and citron, the 
statued terraces, the flowing waters, and the 
heaven-dtmbing mountain path. Everybody 
who reads German literature must know Goethe's 
ballad of '* Mignon," and not a few of those 
who have read the ballad but have put it 
into English. I have tried my hand at a 
trans lationi and give it to the reader, as an echo 
of the faintest kind, yet still an echo of this 
yearning, which all dwellers in the cold north 
country have felt ; a yearning for warmth and 
sunshine, for a life-renewal at a time when 
nature is dull and dead and cold Here is 
"Mignon" in an E-n^Ws^x di^^'s v — 
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Know' St tKott the land where the spiced dtron blows T 
In foliage dark the golden orange glows. 
A gentle wind breathes U^m. the deep blue sky. 
The tnyttle stands so still, the laiLrel branch so high. 
Know'st thou St well ? O there with thee 
Would I, mj hearths beloved, gladlj Aee. 

Know'st thou the house, with pillared {>orches tall 
Glitters each room, and brondly gleams the hall ; 
Where sculptured statues meet with stony stare 
Thy gaie ! Who caused thy tears, O child of care T 
Kncjw'st Ihou it well T Ah ! there with thee 
VWiild I, my strong protector, g'adly flee. 

The mofuntain path in cloudland dost thou know. 
Where seeks the mule his footing in the 9no# ? 
There dwells ui caves the dragon's ancient brood ; 
There leans the ruck, and o'er it leaps the flood. 
Know' St thou it weU ? There, there^ with thee 
O gTiide my footste^^s ! Father \ c^nne with me t 

But, as Heinrich Heine says in his Reisebilder, HdnHchHdnA 

advice to 

Don*t travel in the beginning of August^ when i^a^^i't'*^ 
one is broiled by the sun by day, and eaten up 
by the fleas at night'* Wait instead till the 
middle of October^ when leaves are falling and 
rooks are cawingj and the autumn mists are 
creeping round our English homes. It is some- 
what ungracious to analyse and disintegrate the 
lovely scenic charms of the Cornice, It should 
be observed, however, that while the climate 
on the whole is excellent, on the western side 
at Pan, under the shadow of the Pyrenees' 
we have an atmosphere of a tenvatk^Ail'^ ^Xk^Jt 
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Meiirone, 



Min hine qf 
the f^aut 1. 



and sedative character, which is to some patients 
most try ing, especially to those whose nervous 
or digestive system is at fault 

In the Riviera there is to be found a whole 
succession of beautiful places, and every now 
and then some English mihr discovers a new 
and lovely site, a villa is soon built or an hotel 
run upp the praises of the place get abroad, the 
name is whispered by a London physician, and 
a new watering-place is constructed. Each of 
the watering-places has some solid claim to 
regard, each has its special point of interest. 
Thus we have Cannes, Hy^rres, San Remo, Bor- 
dighiera, Mentone. The scenery is magnificent, 
the climate subtropical. Especial attention 
is to be directed to the last-named place. Men- 
tone is really screened by the Maritime Alps 
from the north and east winds. In a few 
weeks the winter is over and gone. To the 
patient who has languished amid English fogs, 
the change to the south of Europe is almost like 
passing into another planet* Instead of being 
confined to the house or to the bedroom, like 
a hothouse plant, he flings aside his wraps and 
overcoat, and for hours together luxuriates in 
the open air It is not difficult for him to obtain 
admission to society, limited indeed, but of a 
very choice and interesting kind. He is by the 
softest of seas, with the background of the 
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noblest of mountains. He can watch the lizard 
on the ground, the gorgeous butterfly on the 
wing, at a time when in London the fog is 
''darkness visible/' He is living in an illimit- 
able conservatory. So warm is the sun, that 
even in January some screen is necessary to 
give shelter from its burning rays. We have 
already alluded to the serious drawbacks which 
exist in the majority of foreign residences, 
and which often cause poorer invalids who are 
obliged to stay at home to have no balance 
of disadvantage against them. If these can 
be successfully surmounted, this balmy region, 
especially when a home can be established 
for successive winters, has frequently effected 
the most beneficial results. 

Another region on the opposite coast of the 
Mediterranean, Algiers and Algeria, has de- Algiers, 
servedly grown into much popularity, where a 
climate is found of approved use to invalids with 
chest complaints. There is a scheme afloat for 
breaking through the sand barrier between the 
Atlantic and the desert of Sahara, and if this is 
ever carried out there will be a great modifica- 
tion of the climate of North Africa. For the 
dweller in these regions there is open an amount 
of science and an immense amount of historical 
research into the perished civilisation of North 
Africa. Here, in the best sense, the Cross has 
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triumphed over the Crescent, and where Chris- 
tians once languished in slavery the dry air and 
healing fountains do good for any wayworn 
European pilgrim. It is certainly a remarkable 
fact that Algiers is infinitely more free from 
consumption than any other country ; but, at 
the same time, the curative effect on invalids is 
another matter. Dr. Scoresby- Jackson, who has 
given especial attention to this district, says that 
the climate combines with mildness and equa- 
bility, a bracing and tonic influence. He holds 
that when there is a well-marked deposit of 
crude tubercle, the disorganised structure stands 
a good chance of reparation. 

Finally, it is a true proverb, ''Cselum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt " But 
at the same time^ in this journeying over sea 
and shore there is an ever-abundUnt store of 
food for the intellect of man, and so great is 
the interdependence between mind and matter, 
that when the mind is happily and profitably 
employed the health results to the body are 
well marked. One of the many advantages of 
the change of climate is the healthy intellectual 
stimulus afforded, which saves the patient from 
morbidly brooding over his loss. In every new 
district which is opened up by the visitor, there 
are constant opportunities for accumulating fresh 
mental stores, and tor lakm^\u\.^i^^\.mlmdscape 
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nature and mankind. Let there be cheerfulness, 
resignation, and heaven's best gift of hope, and 
the patient need never fear the happiest transla- 
tion of all, which in good time may take him 
to fairer scenes than any which earth can show. 
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The North wind's 
joumey toi the 
Isl« of ThoQct. 



me that there is a great deal of fine sunny 
weather to be met with, and he showed me that 
the temperature one severe winter was higher by 
a couple of degrees at Margate than at Croydon 
during the sharpest weather. The spring winds 
are the real enemies of mankind, and they 
actually will find out a patient's weak points 
more readily on an east coast than a soutK 

I cannot scientifically describe the air in the 
Isle of Thanet, but I know by experience that 
it is of the most buoyant^ bracing kind. Let 
us remember that the North Foreland is^ as 
it were, the nose of Kent, which is pushed 
fonv^ard into the sea, and is, in a small sort 
of fashion, a peninsula ; let us note the fact 
that the marsh-lands are miles away from 
Margate ; and let us remember also that 
when the wind blows down the North Sea, and 
touches this nose of Kent, it has come travelling 
from the pure cold waters of the Arctic Ocean, 
has blown gaily over the Dovrefeld, and kissed 
the waters of the Skagerrack, and yet it comes at 
last, tempered and modified, to this little prosaic 
watering-place, where the busy trader forgets 
Threadneedle Street, and troupes of wandering 
minstrels reap a rich copper harvest 

There is another little spot which ought to 
be better known and more frequented, and that 
is Ascot. It stands a^vA dty^ the soil is a 
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mixture of sand and gravel, and the richness and 
beauty of the landscape-surroundings are simply 
perfect of their kind. I should suggest that 
Ascot should be visited in summer rather than 
in autumn or winter ; for as there is a good deal 
of woodland in the immediate neighbourhood, 
during the late autumn or the early winter there 
would be too much moisture in the air for the 
well-being of tubercular cases. The great want 
at Ascot is a speculative builder, for houses are 
sown about there in the scantiest fashion. I 
could speak of the fine position of Chislehurst 
Common, of Hayes Common, of Shirley Com- 
mon, near Croydon ; but here, again, the land is 
dear and difficult to obtain, without possessing 
the purse of Fortunatus. But these commons 
are breathing spaces fit for the most delicate 
lungs, and wonderlands of landscape beauty fit 
for the most refined artistic eyes. 

Before I leave the subject of climate change, £ 
I must say one word of Davos. Last year. Dr. 
Allbutt, of Leeds, gave a most interesting 
account of this mountain health-resort, and 
suggested that its fine air should be tried by 
tubercular subjects, as, from his conversation 
with the resident medical practitioners, he felt 
sure that Davos would be suitable to many cases 
of consumption, even though abscesses had 
formed in the lungs, and spittiivg 
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with a hoflt of reTuedieSp only a few of which aj*e ot frerjueut use, he 
points to aueh as have been well tested iu practice, aud have re<ieived the 
confidence of al! who have used them. ,To thoso in gearch of the kind of 
help Dr, Shuldham haa endeavoured to afford, we eommend " The Faoiily 
Homceopathi^t. ' — HoTnasiJpalhic iCtview, 

*'Tou might almost carry this book about in your waistcoat -pocket, 
yet it is crammed fall of plai% useful, practical advice," — knglish 



I'nparing for the /ress- Frux la. 

Defects of Speech : their Rational 
Treatment. 

CANON KINCSLEY'S RULES DISCUSSED, 



Ca«ell| Fetter, and Gatpin, Ludgate Hill, 



S6eo}id EdUwJi. Fourth Thoumnd. PHc^t %d.f hy post 3d. 

What is Homoeopathy? 

THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 



IfOn^on ; Ifoiriceopathic Publisibln^ Cotu^Ti^, % YVrnWirv Circuj, KC. 



Modern Works on the Principles and Practice of 

HOMCEOPATHY. 

For the use of tlie Professional Student^ tJie Clergyman, the 
' Missionary f the Colonist, lleads of FamUieSy etc. 



Second Edition. Seoenfh Thousand. Fcap. 8t'0, pp. 252. Handtomely hound in 
Patent Morocco or ntperior Cloth, gilt let. back and tide, 3$. Qd. 

Essentials of Diet ; or, Hints on Food 
in Health and Disease. 

By the late E. H. RUDDOCK, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Cometed 
and revised by E. B. SHULDHAM, M.D., M.R.C.S., M.M Oxon. 

Recent Reviews. 

** A sticcessfnl caterer for the maijy wants of the jick-room, we doubt 
if Dr. Ruddock ever more usefully endeavoured to provide for them than 
in this simple and— because simple— valuable Uwihure before us. . . . 
A large Bmount of really useful iuformatiMi is contained in Dr. Ruddock's 
last contribution to popular medical literature, and we feel sure that our 
readers will find its penisal of eenrice to them in the many dietetic 
difficulties which surround efficient nursing. Dr. Shuldham has, as we 
can see, carefully revised tbe MSS., and done all that can be done to 
render the book plfiwrt and easy reading.'' — HonuxopMic Keview, 
September 1876. 

'*In hoBMBOfwthic literature diet has hitherto been considered solely as 
among tbe eauses of disease, and as presenting antidotes to medicines. So 
our homoeopathic dietaries have been generally a mere list of articles <>J 
<tiet likely to be prejudicial to sick persons or such as would blunt the 
sensibility of the system to medicine. We have also a good homoeopathic 
cookery book to aid in the canning out of these two principles, but little 
attention has been paid to diet as especially applicable to particular 
diseases, or even as a means of ciire in itself. ThiB book supplies that 
want, and gives us in a handy form the essentials, as it professes, in these 
})articulars. We cannot say that the theoretical views are ouite up to the 
day, for they savour too much of the chemical theories of pnysiology, Jt)ut 
this is of little importance, as we think the practical directions are 
extremely well chosen, and, in the main, in accordance with the best 
authorities on the subject In fact, this book supplies what, as regards 
diet, we would be disposed to put into the third section of the therapeutic 
part of the 'Hahnemann Society's Repertor)',' if that much -wanted work 
ever comes to completion. We cannot give it greater praise, and cordially 
recommend it in tue meantime." — T?ie British Journal of BomosopcUhy, 

London : Homoeopathic Publishing C» mpany, 2, Finsbury Circus^ ELC. 
jifui all BomoRopathic CKemibts and BcKAcse\.W%. 



MODEIUV WOftKB Olff HOMCBOPATHY, 



Third Edition. 15th THnusA*^D, Crown 8 to, 240 pp., pricw Sa. 6d. 

The Diseases of Infants and Childrenj 
HOMEOPATHIC AND GENERAL TREATMENT. 

By E. H. RUDDOCK, M.D. , U P. , M.K C,S. , L. M. {Lond. & Edin. ), etc. 
Opinians of tlie Press of Ist and Snd Editions, 

'*This is anotheT" of Dr. Rdddock'i* popular work-s for domestif; use, 
Th"* pngrfl are full of famtlmr nmoa on liia+tLse, atjd of simple rtftiiedtefi liiid 
pxpedlenta therefor. It h wririen in a populur and plprti+Liig style, and its 
ai Tringeiueiit ia craditftlile and convenient An iniproveinent o«'er other 
wo I kg of its kiod will be found m its ejcct^UtfUt rt-marks on the dilferentiftl 
ili:i>|fno^i.s l>etween dispcses whic:}! are so nearly ulike na not only to puiszle 
the practitioner, but ofti^n rimes thtj doctor alsjoJ' — The Uailed St^Ut^s 
Mi^dical and Surffif^dl JourfiaL 

** Admirable hints on the trenenil infinH^nient of ohiMr^Ht hishyiiienic 
nod medical pi-escriptions bf^irg intended lor x^rov^utive as well as for 
curativ'e tmntrnt JiU"—Piihlie OpinvM. 

**Thfl Doctor tra verges tbe entire domam of therapentics, and con- 
HideiTinjLj the popularity of the .^tyle, the excellence of toe defioitionK, thft 
gentTdl precision of the phm-eolo;^y dc-pite the ab^eno^' of lech nitali ties, 
itnppi'Arsto %X3 as good a ^trc^JitiBif fram it!^ own stamlpoint could be 
tt?a3o nobly espeeted/^ — The Edinbiir<jh Daily Ikvkw- 

*' A, great a^eagion of practit^al knowledge in the oba^rvatioua nalative 
to the diet and general treatment of the young, which is lenlly availfible 
for UJie alike by the ftllopathi^-t, the hydro path tst, and the houioeopathist," 
— Th6 Ladies* Oiif^ Jbiirjial avd AUscclUtni/^ 

*'This book ia another of the serii>a of pmetieal domestic treaties whi<!h 
have dooe fio much to spread a kaow ledge and iticreaFifl the popularity of 
honicpopathy in England, and have made Dr. Rudilo^ik faiiioua. It ia 
Tvritt^^n in plain langnagc, ao t[mt fill tnay tintlerataud its it^acbings, it 
]>rpBcrvG3 a sound pathology and dtacrnosia ihroaghout. and its treatment, 
ivhi'^h embraces the * new remedies/ ^ well as the old, in in accord 
with the experience of moat pmctitioners, and is thoraaghly aafE?.*'-^ 
ThA MaJimTnaimian Mmtlkly, 

"A very valuable contribntiiin to the patholo|fy and therapy of the 
di^pA'ifS of children. We aT'e convinced that it cnntaSns rIho for phvsis iatu 
rtMii'h interesting matter, and nho not a little thiit is new." — Aikgi/t£i7%« 
No tnr/ojjathisch^ Zdi itng. 



Loudon : Hom<Brij\fi\}iiG ruhUfihing Cn\Tv\iAUY, % Finsbtiry Circua, E,C, 
Anil all Bommpathic CheDiiaUi aiwi Eoo1q!mA.\e7 a. 



MOPRnx WORKS ON HOM*EOPATHT. 



Second Edition, enlarged, ftap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. 

On Consumption and Tuberculosis of 
the Lungs. 

Their DingnosiSy Causes, Prevention, and General Treatment, 
eniho< lying the Modem Views on tJiese Diseases, with cases 
treated by the Author, 

BY DR. RUDDOCK, 

** Treate*l fully and int^-Uigently. We ^jladly wish Dr. Buddock's work 
a wide circiijation, and we trust it may prove useful in enabling delicate ^ 
persons to ward off Consumption." — Hcmueopathic Revitw, 



READY. New and Enlarged Series, Vol. XII., 1877. 

THE HOMCEOPATHIC WORLD, 

A Journal for the Exposition of the Law of Similars 
and Elucidation of its Operation, 

Including Medical News and Liteiature, Cat-es from Practice, Social and 
Sanitary Science, and C-orrespoiidence. 
Edited by E. B. SHULDHAM, M.D., Trinity College, Dublin; - 
M.R.C.S., M.A. Oxon. 

Elegantly bound, bevelled boards, gilt lettered, price 78. 6d. post free, 

HOM(EOPATHIC WORLD VOLUME FOR 1877, 

Specially suitable for Presentation to Libraries, Reading-rooms, etc. 

Monthly Parts, 6d. ; by post, 7d. ; or prepaid, 9s. per annum, 
post free monthly. 
An idea of the Contents may be gsithered from the Index in the 
De<'.embHr number. Eacli volunae furnishes profitable reading, and will 
be found very useful for reference. 

THE YEARLY VOLUMES 

From 1866 to 1874 inclusive, well bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 
5.H. each, post free. 

Covers for hiryliiig for 1873 and 1874 and previous years^ price Is. each. 
Covers for 1875, 1876, and 1877, Is. 6d. each. 

** Fills a void in homoeopathic literature. . . . The cheapest 
journal publishetl. . . . Filled with well written articles." — Boericke 
and TafeVs Quarterly Bulletin. 

** Believers in Homoeopathy are rapidly increasing, and a magazine so 
ably edited as this is, must bo to them a welcome addition to their 
ordinary reading." — Public Opinion. 

All British and American Homoeopathic Medical Books. 

Catafcgue of Hornmpathic PuUicatvmSt post free, on application. 
LONDON: HOMCEOPATHIC PUBLlSHI^Ci ^O^^fe^ZSn^ 
2, FIN8BURY C1B.C\3^, l£».Qi- 



WORItg OK KOOmN HOMdQPATHT* 



Eighth Edition » Slxtv-third Thoii'-atid. Thornughlj revispd* 
wide iDiit|;itia, price lOik 5<1« ; half-boiijjd, ani table for preiteii ration, 
librMriea, meJLciue eliiatit^f tin.f 148. ; chfau ubridgCil etJiUim, without 
Cliuif ttl Direclorj, ete., 5fi., or in supmur binding, 7b- jiost fruG, 

The Homoeopathic Vade Mecum 

OF MODERN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

With & Cljiipter on Poison a Glinlortl lUrei^tory ((containing tho 
Persona-l Kx|]€rtGDi:e of many t'hysicians), tin Ap^K^ndLic of ITuEHJuliie, TfLbld 
of Dilutiorifl of tbe Kemcdies preacribedp and oopioas Index, 

By K H. EUDDOCK, m.d., l,b,O.F-i ii.1uo,b*, (Loud. ItEdin.), etc. 



NOTICES. 

" Dr. Ruddock bas so fully and clearly tilled in tlie deai^n^ that liis work 
well dpservcB tbe tin usual »ncce^ it haa gained/^ — OhrmiH and Drtf^ist.. 

" From preface to index it wtars tbe aspeot of a UxE-book, suited aliki 
to the prnfe^ional fttndeiit, the clergyman of a p^ liib^ and the heiul of a 
fum ily, ' — Ch urch in ndard. 

*' Any one who iia.B desires to b*5 ajcquainted with tbe boniceopathic 
system of medicine ahonld purchase I>r* Ruddock's Viiffe M*mm. Ii ia 
deservedly thtj most popular work of its sort — Belja.^t Werkhj Ol^rvtr, 

*' Tbe titnit*nt and ibu vkitor ot tbe Mck will find in the work before 
us a vast fund of nseful information by one entitled to s^ietik with autiioritj 
on the subject." — Morr^ing Jdvertucr. 



Revised Edition. Price Sa. ; or interk^iived, 6s., ymt free. 

The Clinical Directory; 

CHAlTKlt.'^ OS POISONS, Ere. 

Bein|C Parts V. and VL of the "Text- Book of Modern Medicine md 
Surgery/' Very convvnieiit iib a jKickt-t rc[tLHtory. 
**Thi8 repertory is biief, siiij[drj ami b^iied on dit'icaf cj?/-* ri^r^J. Dr. 
Bnddock is known aa a very ciimlul and reliable author." — The A^turican 



Crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt ]etti:rtd> price Is, 6d- 

Doctor Lowe's Sacrifice; 
Or, the Triumph of Homoeopathy, 

** * Dr. Lowf s Sacrifice ' is& l^le wirttt-n to set foi th the gi^nei-al facta, 
conibfit erroiitoLiB opluiims jtnd ]^^eju^li^e^^, and contruvert objfctiMirg wliich 
are faiaud aguiiBt Horntcopathy. I'hiii sort <if tiling ha.s uenera'ly br^n 
done in medical worki and |. umpbletn^ b^jt we ae^ no rt^iLson why it slionld 
be confined to Micb vvojka» The fityle is inteii sting, and may make the 
mi^re rtuder of storita thouj;htful '"—^PuidiC Vpinimu 

Lon. don : Ho mceopathir Vm\A\ sVvn % Ocivw\ji\Tt'^ ^ "i, ^ C trcus, C* 



MODBBN WORKS ON BOMdOPATHT. 



A Text-Book of Modern Medicine and 
Surgery, 



ByE.H. RUDDOCK, M.D.,L.R.C.P.,M.R.C.S.,L M.(Lond&;Edm.),&c. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 1032, 21s. ; half-morocco, 25s. 



"This splendid volume of 1032 octavo pages is, altogether, the most 
complete text-book for the use of the layman, student, and physician 
which ha8 ever been published for our School. Next to Bsehr it ia the best 
work on Practice, but its value is not confined to this department alone/' 
— From the American Observer, by Dr. E. M. Hale. 

** As a volume of general utility, containing a large and varied amount 
of information concerning the nature of a consMerable proportion of 
diseases, and the remedial remedies requisite for their cure and palliation, 
it possesses strong c'aims to our commendation." — HonuKopathic Review, 

** Valuable for laymen andyoung practitioners, written in plain, pleasant, 
off-hand style. . . . Our author ^ves concisely in a few pages the essence 
of large volumes. We feel more pleased with the book the more we read 
it, and we can recommend it in good faith to all our readers of high or 
low degree, strict Hahnemannians or otherwise." — North American 
Journal of HoTnoBopathy, 

" Althongh this volume is got up very much in the style of the 
author's * Va2e Mecum,' it is by no means a reprint of that work. Very 
much new material has been added in all the departments, and the whole 
character of the work has been changed, while its value has been at the 
same time greatly increased. For junior practitioners (and seniors as whU) 
it will certainly prove of considerable service. It is handsomely printed 
with clear type on good paper, and presents a very attractive appearance. 
We recently nad the pleaaure of meeting Dr. Ruddock, and were as much 
pleased with the man as with the book. * — Hahnemannian Monthly. 

** For a comprehensive work, one for ready reference for the busy 
physician and the student, we can heartily and conscientiously recommend 
Dr. Ruddock's." — St. Louis Homoeopathic Circular, 

The student will find it a work of great value in the preparation of 
his cases, and the busy physician a work of ready reference in his arduous 
labours." — Medical Union. 

**All articles are characterised by extreme lucidity, and hints and 
instructions are marked by thuughtfulness and common seuhe." — Chemist 
and Druggist. 

*'Dr. Ruddock's writings have always been favourably received, and 
this book — perhaps the most important of all of them — cannot fail to 
meet with the same attention." — Public Opinion. 

•'Very clearly and pleasantly written, and on matters of hygienic rule 
and habits contains a vast amount of common-sense advice, which even 
the non medical reader may find it to his advantage to consult" — Oraphdc 

** It does not require recommendation, being the exponent of Ha own 
merits." — Church and Horns. 

London : Homoeopathic Publishing; Com^«ii^, % Yxs^^s^ ^\s5s^v,^*^- 
And all JHomoBopaihSc ChAmista a-nA BooV»ea«r»- 



ON 




Extracts from Reviews. 



MODimsr W0BK9 ON MOMCBOPJITH^'* 



NOW READY, TENTH EDITION 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND COPfES- 

IMPROVED AND ENLARGED. 

Pricf, lettered, f^ood biudiu^, toued p»ij<3r, witli a Clinical DiREcroiT, 
Is. fltl, j ditto^ elegant bidding, ^It <?dged, for Preatints, 3s. 6d ; 
Clieap Edition, without Cliiiical Difectory, etc, la. 

The Step ping-Stone 
To Homoeopathy and Health. 

Bj E. H. RUDDOCK, M.a, l.r.cp*, M.n c.f?., f,.M. (Lond. & EtUii.)| ete. 

QpiniOES of the Press on FreTioua Editions* 
**The pnsiont isaiie i» both an eultirgemeiit of and an improi?«inent 
upon its prt-deceitsom. Ita ui»e iii uot iutcudt^d to aupernedB th^ attend auco 
ut' thtt properly ij^unlilied priitititiouer, Imt only a ^uide to the tfeattnent 
of triliiiig but pftinful n-ilment*, or the prevention of more dangerous onea, 
by prescribing precautionary trertttn(?ut/* — PuMlk Gpini&n. 

** V^outiihiA all that i? essential to n d«"*me3tic work, in an easy a<^eessibl« 
Jorm, and in more explicit and satisfactory langtia^e to the non -professional 
tiisn many a larger and more preteutiuus work* — Ujiitid SiatM Medical 
and Snrgiml JottmaL 

** He who has nevtr opened tho book before is able to fijjd the remedy 
he yfntits/'^MamatfTpathie lUcerd 



HonriGBopathic Missionary Tractates. 

Firm Edition, Much Improved. 

1. — Fallacies artd Glaims. Being aWordtotheWorldou Homowjpathyi 

FoLUiTH Edition, lieviHed and Enlarged. 

2, — ^Ministei^s and Medicine. An Appeal to Christian Ministers oia 

the Bubject of HouKeapathv^ By Kev. Thomas SiM.q, 

3, — Principles, Practice, and Progress of Homoeopathic. {Fourtk 

Edition. ) 

4. — The Practical Test of Homoeopathy ; or, Cases of Cure by 

HonneopaLhic Tcuiediea, in tlie practice of various physicians, 
(SeL^ond Edition*) 

6. ^ — Measles ; its Complications and Fatality prevented by 

Homoeopathy, Heini^ contributions from in ore thm twenty 
Tni^dtL^Lil men. {Second Edition.) 
0, — Homoeopathy Explained ; a Word to the Medical Profession. 
By I>r, .biHS WiM>K. 

7, ^ — Constipation \ its Origin and Homoeopathic Treatment^ and 

tbc'use of Enemata. By Dr. John Wilde. 
0^^^carlet Fever; bein|T an attempt to jwint out how the ra^f»|:^s of 
tbia vt^'^y fatal disease may be limited. By Dr. JOHN MaFFEY. 
The above Tm^ita are published at One Penny each, or lor encloaura in 
Utteis, etc.^ |toat free, 25 copies for 15 stamps, 60 for 26 stamps, 100 for 
48 stfluips. 



London i Hotnffiopathic FubliEjhinfr Cumpany, % Fin&bury Ciron^, E,C, 
And 0,11 MomosoiKithic Ch&itikU and BQQkscllers, 



MODERN WORKS ON HOMOBOPATHT. 



NOW READY. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in lialf calf, pp. 840, 

price 15s. 

The Veterinary Vade Mecum, 

A Manual on the Horse, Cow, Dog, & Sheep ; their Diseases, 
HomoBopathic Treatment, & General Management 

Edited by R. P. G. LORD, M.R.C.V.S.L. ; also by J. RUSH and 
W. RUSH, Veterinary Surgeons. 



EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

** Lucidly arranged and well treated, sufficient for the |2^idance of 
non-medical readers, and not overloaded with technical information ; we 
cordially recomiuend the book. *' —BritUh Journal of Hortxceqaathy. 

"Those who desire to treat the diseases of the horse, cow, dog, and 
sheep on homoeopathic principles cannot have a better manual for their 
purposes than *The Veterinary Vade Mecum,' and even those who are 
inclined to abide by the older- fashioned and more generally practised 
* heroic * treatment of diseases, will find much valuable information in 
the work. The editors are veterinary surgeons of large experience in the 
army as well as in country practice, and evidently know their business 
thoroughly."— r/ie Irish Farm/rs^ Gazette. 

*' The section devoted to the consideration of horse ailments appeai-s 
to have been done with much care. . . . Taken as a whole, this oook 
will be found useful alike in the stable, the kennel, and the cow-shed." — 
Homoeopathic Review. 

* * rhe authors know their business thoroughly. They treat the various 
diseases concisely, but corapletfly. We know of no book where we can 
turn so rea»Uly for an exact statement of the symptoms in the several 
animals which indicate the complaint ; and as far as hygienic treatment 
is concerned we admit also the usefulness of this volume. " — Chemist and 
Druggist. 

** There are so many valuable publications on this subject that it seems 
invidious to draw attention to one particular work, but we can safely say 
that the work under review is one that every breeder, and others having? 
cattle, will find of great service. Homoeopathy has worked a radical 
change in the system of treatment of the human body, and in a like 
manner has a different method of treatment for the animal- a system, we 
venture to say, more in accord with our humanitarian ideas than the 
former one. Looking at the subject in an economic point of view, we 
find Homoeopathy claims advantages worth recoi-ding." — Melbourm 
Weekly Times. 



All British and American Homceopathic Medical Boohs. 

Price Lists on Application. Special Terms to Shippers and large buyers. 

For further particulars addre}*s 
THE HOM(EOPATHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2, FiNSBURY Circus, London, E.C. 



Now readjf, handsovmty bound m paieni mor&tsn&f price Zs. Otf. post free. 

The Heart and its Troubles: 

B^ing an Epitome of the Functional and Organic Diseases of tha Heart, 

and their Hy^emc and H[>incB<ipathic Treatmeot, 

By GEORGE LADE, M.D, 

" The chief excellence of Dr. Lade'a book conaists in the aimplicitj 
of the list of rtniediea employed* . . , Thp particular featu.rL': la^ 
doulitleas, the very clear manner in which the cauaea and jihyiiioloffical 
phenQmenu. are net out. The nuthor'B arrangement of his subject clear, 
and well worthy of ioiitatioii by the move verbose school of tiiedical men. 
As a coiivenit-nt manual of useful facta, this little handbook ia highly to 
he ruconi mended Public Opimim* 

"His ejf planationa alilce of structure, aymptonjs, and retnedies are 
extremely clear ; ami all who wish to understand the views of the school 
of medicine to which Dr. Lade is attached on thia emioi-ntly interesting 
thenie^ will tiod it serve their purpose adnjirably/' — The Nwrth BriUsh 
Aihftrtuer. 

* ' To the busy pb jaician, who baa been well posted in the etiology and 
dingnosis of diseases of the heart, tliis l>ook may prove a handy work of 
refersnce. . . . We commend espec sally the chapter on palpitation. 
. . , . Altogether we Uke the book, and prfidict that it will b« 
popular." — TA^ Aoicrican HojncsopaihiU* 



Jud PuMished. S€cond Edition, Prica 1$. 

Fatty Disease of the Heart : 

what it is, and how it may be cured. 
Bt geoege lade, M,D. 



NmJ7 Eitidy, Price Is. 

Piles or Haemorrhoids: 

WHAT THEY ARE, HOW THEY COME, AND HOW 
THEY SHOULD BE TREATED. 



Zfoudon : iJo nioeopathic Publiabing Com^Kvy^ "^m^^irtjts^ Circus, E,C. 
Aiid all £fo7iu^opathic ChemiiU awL BooWIUt^. 




The Committee of the House of 
Commons on Food, 

Dr. Tt ART LETT, who ^ve such Talunbk evidenrfi before th© above 
Committee. Jutic 3tH, 1874, m tu the ifijiirtt>us aiul soiiietlmea fatal efli-cta 
of Corn Flour (or Stnnih), when used as a diet for tufaiits, hfla written 
tbe atini xe.L R^iiort of tho value of NEAVE'S FOOD for INFlNTS 
AND INVALIDS. 

UeaQrs J. R, Nbavi k Co. ^^'^ 

Genti.Emkn, — analvBH of your Farinaceous Food has proved verf 
aatkfactoi^ i it contaiue^i — 

ProtomaceoUjt fleali-fomiing mattera , , 1 4 7 per cent. 
St ^njh, gum^ tc» . - * , . 75 5 p, 
O^Uuloflc , . . . .,35,, 

MiuBra! Salts containing^ Phoaphates . 12 „ 
ThA ileKh-anr|'W>rie-formin^f constitut uts are far above the average of 
tlte best faHnaui^ou^ futjdd*, tiud tUe di^'iieBS shows Ike most careful prB^ 
paration. Such a result niuiit eaus<) your Food" to h« value J as sound 
Stthiitantivfi Dutrimeut* upt>n which the gr^iateat dt^pendenee may be ]>laced. 
Ihiniig and aftiT dentition the quiiiitify aditdidstef-d may bii graduidly 
in creased in iufanta^ food ; aod iuvaliila may rely upoti it wbtjfmv^ 
A atreugtheniug diet ot thia eloas ia required 

H. C. BARTLGTT. 

Equally favourable testimonlala have been received from 
Drs. Lanoasrer. Ruddock, Hasaall, Camer-^u, M.P., Lethebj, 
Ure^ Bariter, &o. ; also from American Physicians of the 
highest HtandiDg, including Dr. Notting^ham, of the Brooklyn 
Katerniry. 

PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS fNTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1875, 

Sold in Is. Tina and Fourpenny Tiiifoil JPa^kata, \j Chemiata, frc., 
ftt home ^ud abroad^ 



J. R. NEAVE & CO., Wl^HU^= KCi^Vi'^^^^. 



WORDSWORTH'S 

NKW PATENT 

"WASHABLE" RESPIRATORS, 

Ah supplied toH,E,H. tlie Buchesa of Cambridge, H.E.H. Princess 
Mary Duchess of Teck, His Grace the Duke of Wellin^oa, 
Et. Hon. Lord Lyttou, GoTeraor-Gen. of India, Sir William 
Fergnaon, Bart., Dr. Uuin, and the Nobility and Gentry* 




Repommcndttd by the lata Sir Williinii FpTf^iifiOii, Bai r,, Dr. Pkivne Ci>ttou, 
Drn Quin, Pr. Mortal I ilack«iJ55i<?, Dr. W. BiiyeSj Dr. Gi^orge iloore, Br, 
Yeruon Bell, Jtc, fci". 

Lancst, January 26 1 1878. 

" The fifreat Inconvenionce which at-lawa Ituiii the ctifHtrnlty of oleftnaing tlitt 
oiN!In*ry itcBpSrator 1e well-kn-jwn^ tbut it Etsrvoa o't^n to prevent tha i-eciamr 
in*'itii)it]uii {^f ihe&ti Miuftil iippliflnct:^! tu fiatteiits feqiiirhii; tlwnx. The pri^A nt 
lEtiapir.itur, MrhL'h is ma 'Ufftytureil hy \l«ssrfl, H Wordsworth & Cn , of 6, ^'loane 
Street, is mail** en'irely of VultaiMfre Am] l vory„ arul nan easily he tak*n to pI^c^Ql 
ami eurubhe l thiuivui^hLy wllh a ii:i,U-bi'tish, itdooaii^ta ^^aeotUHy of two perfomteil 
freiTdir'Sp tha one fullin;? ioto the other^ ^'td 90 x^hapo*! to moat coovenkotlj cors^ 
tht? mouths Ht;twH*:ri l\w tvfn perfiNrated If^m^a la en^loBf^d a layer of f^ottori wmtl^ 
irhich cnn lie miewi^tl f roia time to time withoiii.difllciiltyr Th1& wool can be anturatol- 
with d*aiiift^etftiits if thoui^ht iieceseaTy, or with any other Tolatile mEHltciMt^ tht* 
liihabvi.ioii of whie:h may he rotionimetiileJ a Physician, VV'e thitilE this exctieditiwly 
Bimplti Invent ion is well worthy of a trt^U^ ami we have no he^ttatioti iu bringing It 
to the notice of the proffaaion " 

The^^ imtrumcat't are fsent pmt-free on reeeipt nf /pt 12*. Cd. or lOl, 6ilj| 

with liiuttraUil Petcription, coniainitiff fuU instruetiom. | 

Patentees and Proprietors, I 

H, WORDSWORTH & CO., \ 
Engflish & Foreign Homceopathic Chemists t 6, Sloane Street, 
Enightsbridge, and 11, ChujchStreet, Keasiiigtonj Londoa* 

ii,B. — A Large AMortment of notnteopathle WorkSj, Medicine Chenta:, Enjftitih^ 
Ovrntmit, «nd '^merk'an Tinctures and Bequf sites, Always kept in ntack. 
LiJkBwiBea eompJete supply of E.elih!'&'£Left\ii<iVili ytml CQimt^utruted Tliicturea, 
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